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This division of the Army is situated be- 
twecTi the 8th and 13th degrees of North lati- 
tude, and 77® 30"^ and 80th degrees of East lon- 
gitude, being of an irregular shape, extending in its greatest 
length, from Cape Comorin to the borders of Mysore, and in 
its extreme bieadth, from Negapatam on the eastcin, to 
Cochin in Travancore, on the western coast, and presents a 
surface estimated at about 47,780 square miles, with a popu- 
lation amounting to 6,015,596. The general aspect of the 
country is exti emely varied, being traversed by the great 
western range of mountains, which separate Travancore 
from the rest of the division ; the northern parts are also 
mountainous The river Cauvery flows through a great part 
of the divic>ioii, irrigating in its course, the extensive plains 
reaching fioin Coimbatore to Negapatam. 

The division is bounded on the east, west and south h} 
the sea, and on the north by Mysore. It is subdivided into 
the following districts or coUectorates, viz. Salem, Coimba- 
tore, Travancore, Tinnevclly, Madura, Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly. Tlie piincipal military stations are' situated in 
Coimbatore, Travancore, Tinncvelly, Madura and Trichino- 
poly, the latter station being the Head Quarters of this divi- 
sion of the Army. 


boundanes This Collectorate which is adjoining the sou- 
thern division of Arcot, lies between 11° and 13° N. lati- 
tude, and 78"^ 20" and 74° E. longitude, being bounded on the 
east by the Arcot collectorate, and on the west by the col- 
lectorate of Coimbatore, on the south by Trichinopoly, 
and on the north by Mysore. In length, from north 
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to south, it is about 120 miles, and in breadth it averages 
Extent and po- nearly sixty miles, presenting a surface estima- 
puitttioii 8,200 square miles, and having a popula- 

tion of 923,465 souls. 

From the different elevations of the various parts of the 
collcctorate, the climate and appearance of the country 
vary consideiably, for besides many detached hills, there 
are several ranges of mountainous high land in the district, 
which rise to the height of between five and six thousand 
Moritiins. above the level of the sea. The Juvenad- 

dy mountains are situated on the eastern side of the Bara- 
ma)il, the Sheevaroy, near the town of Salem, the Patcha- 
nially, in the talook of Ahtoor, and the Collemally, and 
Shcndainungalum range, in the south eastern coi iiei of the 
district. All tlicsc hills are inhabited and extensively culti- 
vated, and produce abundance of U'ak, sandal wood, and 
* black wood. The climate is found to be cold and bracing, 
and for a great part of the year very salubrious. 

T.uiiss& liven There arc no natural lakes in the district, but 
tliere are many tanks, some of winch are of considerable 
extent, and besides the Cauvery river, which runs along the 
western mul southern boundaries, the Palaur flows thiough 
the nortnern part of the coilectorate. 

The Zillah is subdivided into 14 talooks; the names of 
whlv’h, and some useful information ai>pertaining to each, will 
be found in the appendix. 

Manufacture. Cloth is tlic Staple maiiufacturc, and was formerly 
exported in large quantities to America and the West Indies. 
Ircui 01 e of a very rich and peculiarly fine ciualitj abounds, 
and both iron and steel are manufactured to a considerable 
extent ; a crystalized oxide occurs in great abundance, and is 
one of tlie richest ores of iron knowui ; its specific gravity 
averages 5 186. 


Do^Vijfrxalah/olta J’oxIj ircquautl^, though mcon‘«ctl>, called rwc 
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vition Salem, which is the chief station and 

capital of the collectorate, is situated in north latitude 11® 
S9', and east lon^^itude 78® 12', at an elevation of 

1,070 feet above the level of the sea. It lies in the lowest 
and narrowest part of a valley, about seven miles in width, 
formed by the Sheevaroy hills lo the northward, and a small- 
er and undistinguished range, to the southward. This valley 
is prolonged about five miles from Salem in an easterly direc- 
tion, when, by the termination of the smaller hills, the coun- 
try again becomes open. W estwai-d the country is generally 
open, the only exceptions being occasional small insulated 
hills. 


Salem is about 100 miles in a direct line from the sea, 
and lies neaily due west of Cuddalore, to which there is 
a good road of communication. Fiom Madras, in a south- 
westerly direction, it is distant about 220 miles. It has two 
Road^ direct lines of communication with the Presidency, one 
by Wllorc, the other byway of Cliingleput, and Tragar; 
a third might be named, that by way of Cuddalore, which 
however is nearly the same as that just mentioned by V ellorc ; 
these rOflds are generally in good repair. 

In addition to these already nfentioned a road to Bangalore 
falls into that from Madras, via Vellore, at Adinoncottah, 40 
miles from Salem. This road is in excellent repair throughout. 

A road also runs from Salem in a south easterly direction, 
to Trichinopoly, and another south westwardly to the west- 
ern coast, and the Ncilghcrries, which is in very good re . 
pair, for 40 miles, through the Salem district. 

Rivers tanks &c This district does not possess the advantage of 
any navigable river, one however known under the name of 
the Tyromany, having its main source in the Sheevaroy 
hills, flows by, and forms the boundary of the town of Salem 
on the north and west sides ; on the western side the entrance 
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to the town is over a substantial bxidge of three arches. It is 
only in the vicinity of Salem that this stream approaches to the 
magnitude of a river, its increase of size at this point being occa- 
sioned by the erection of three dams, one near the entrance to 
the town ; a second at the distance of about nine furlongs, at 
the point where the river ceases to form tlie western boun- 
dary, — and where from the right angle it takes, it would seem 
its course had been in some degree diverted, for the defence 
of the old dismantled mud fort, two sides of which are wash- 
ed by the river; — and the third at a distance of 9 or 10 
fui longs lower down the stream. From its elevated source, 
and the circumstance, that the overflowings of one or more 
large tanks discharge themselves into the river, it becomes 
much increased, and occabioiially^ rises above its banks dur- 
ing the rains, particularly in the \icinitj of the dams ; the 
town is well raised above the banks of t1»n river, the bed of 
which is cither stony or sandy, and tlie waters lun off quickl> 
leaving no alluvial deposit. 

The face of the surrounding country is studded wdth tanks. 
It has been said, tbat fluriug the rainy season, from the biow 
of the Shcevaroy hills, not le«s than SOO tanks, or ponds of 
various sizes, can be seen ; there are within a circumference 
of five miles eighteen of thtjf»e tanks, varying from a furlong 
or two, to a mile and half in diameter ; besides these and the 
dams across the river, there are likewise three other dams by 
wliich tlie waters of some smaller streams are pent up 
for the purpose of irrigation ; but they all become diy 
betw^een the months of December, and March or April. 

In a regular season the tanks are filled by the rains of 
the S. W. monsoon, between June and the end of August, 
and if much rain falls in September, the low grounds parti- 
cularly between Salem and the Sheevaroy hills, become 
in many places sw^ampy ; this superabundant water however 
usually disappears during tlie dry month of October; of 
ktc yearii the N. E, monsoon, which begins about the end of 
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October, has not extended to tlxis district suiRciently to re- 
produce these marshes. 

Besides the Tyromany river which is never entirely dry, 
there are 2,400 wells, and thirty laige bowries, in and around 
Salem. As might be expected from the inequality of the 
ground on which the town stands, water is found at very un- 
equal depths, var\ing from six to thirty feet from the surface. 
With lew exceptions, the water of these wells and reservoirs 
is moie or less brackish, nevertheless it is very generally 
drank by the natives ; the river water being chiefly used for 
ablution and culinary purposes. The natives do not consider 
its being brackish injurious to themselves, though they think 
it prejudicial to strangeis. It so happens from the nature of 
the localities, that it is most convenient for strangers, whethci 
Europeans or natives, to use the river water. 


Shep\aroy hiih !Mcntion has been made of the Sheevaroy hills 
as foiniing one boundary of the Salem valley, they approach 
to within five miles of the town, and extend in a northerly 
direction towards the flat land of the Baramahl ; their great- 
est altitude is generally computed at 4,190 feet above Salem, 
and 5,260 above the level of the sea, but the general height 
of the table land does not exc^*ed 4,600 feet ; — a few small 
streams only are found on these lulls, some of which become 
dried up, between the cessation of the N. E. monsoon, and 
the return of that from the opposite quarter ; these hills arc 
but scantily clothed witli vegetation. 

On their sides, for about the first third of the ascent, the com- 
mon shrubs and trees of the plain are met with, the middle 
third is almost w^holly clothed with bamboo, whilst on the 
upper third and summit, a short thick, coarse herbage, long 
rank grass with ferns, and a thick stubborn shrub peculiar 
to the hills are founds large wide spreading trees, 
among which the bastard cedar preponderates, border the 
streams. 
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Two passes lead up the hills^ one on the southern side 
towards Salem, and one on the northern ; the former 
about five miles in length, was once a good road, but is now 
hardly passable on horseback; the northern pass has 
never been more than a foot track. 


Climate. With regard to climate, Salem has long been 

considered insalubrious, owing to the great 
daily vicissitudes of temperature during a considerable 
part of the year ; the thermometer having been found 
to range in December from 60® to 87® — in January 
from 58® to 82®, in February from 60® to 91®, and 
in March from 66® to 95®; in the two succeeding 
months, the variation is less, being in April from 72 
to 95, and in May from 75® to 96® ; early in June the mon- 
soon from the western coast, commonly extends to Salem, 
in short but heavy and* frequent showers, attended with 
thunder and lightning, continuing till late in September ; 
by the end of October rain begins to fall from the N. E. 
monsoon, and showers recur, with a very clouded sky, till 
the middle of December. Between June and December, 
the climate of Salem, though often sultry and oppressive, 
may be considered cool, the extremes of the thermome- 
ter being 68J® and 90®. 


Prevaiiinis winds ^ north-easterlv wind prevails pretty steadily 
w. at Salem from the beginning of November, to 
the end of January, or middle of February, which is for the two 
first months after it sets in, rather moist, cool and agreeable, but 
becomes more and more arid as the season advances, blow- 
ing from the mountains which bound Salem on the north ; 
this wind becomes in January disagreeably cold and parch- 
ing in the morning, and unpleasantly dry and warm at 
noon. It produces even in persons in health a disagreeable 
dryness of the skin, and exposure to it seems a frequent excit- 
ing cause of fever. 


After the middle or end of February, the wind which is at 
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times variable^ with frequent lulls, shifts round to the south 
and south-west, and blows from that quarter in hot puffs, 
and with much uncertainty, during April and May ; cooled 
by the rains of the S. W. monsoon, this wind blows pretty 
fresh in June and July, and more moderately in the two 
following months. In October the wind again becomes varia- 
ble, till the setting in of the N. E. monsoon. 


The soil of the country immediately surround- 
ing Salem varies much, a thin layer of calcarious 
and red loam generally prevailing, through which quartz 
rocks appear on the surface in many places ; native carbonate 
of magnesia or magnesite is found in a stony barren plain, 
about five miles to the N. W. of Salem, in veins running 
generally in a vertical direction through horneblende rock, of 
which all the hiUs about Salem are formed ; associated with 
this magnesian formation, chromate of iron is found, and 
also extensive thick veins of quartz. The chief value of this 
carbonate of magnesia, is from its forming a very excellent 
cement but it has also been used in the preparation of 
sulphate of magnesia, and of the pure magnesia. A small 
quantity was sent to Europe, some years ago as a commercial 
speculation, which however failed entirely. With these ex- 
ceptions no other peculiar mineral products are found in the 
vicinity of Salem, though in the southern part of the district, 
iron ore exists in considerable quantity, yielding on fusion, 
about 60 per cent of metal. 


duchJlSi!* The immediate vicinity of Salem, is, as might 
be expected fi*om the number of tanks, highly cultivated ; of 
the arable land the proportion of wet cultivation to dry, is es- 
timated IJ to 3^ ; cotton more than sufficient for the employ- 
ment of the weavers of Salem, is grown in the neighbourhood ; 
Oopum cotton, a perennial plant is indigenous to the coun- 
try. The Bourbon cotton has also been introduced into 
the district, and is greatly on the increase, from the 
congeniality of the esdearious soil of Salem to its growth. 
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The American sea island, vine leaf and nankeen cotton have 
also been introduced, and with every promise of success. In- 
digo, and the common tobacco of the country are cultivated ; 
the former being manufactured to some extent ; and all the 
ordinary grains are produced. In average seasons even from 
dry cultivation, two and even three crops are reaped, and 
grain is therefore generally cheap. 

Coffee. cultivation of coffee has been introduced into 

this and other districts of southern India, within the last 
three or four years, and promises to become an article of 
export, being grown to a considerable extent on the Sheeva- 
roy and other ranges of hills. 

Population. 3;he population of Salem and of the suburbs 
adjoining, is estimated at 19,021 souls, occupying S,821 
houses, giving an average of nearly 6 inmates to each ; the 
town covers an area of 265 square acres. Two wide princi- 
pal streets run from east to west, through the town, the other 
pai ts of which consist merely of narrow lanes. The direction 
of the two large streets is favorable to the perflation of air 
throughout the year, but the lanes arc close and confined. 
The population of Salem consists of adult males, 5,801, or 
about 30 j per cent, adult females, 6,671, or 34 J per cent ; 
male children, under 15 yeajs, 3,636, or 19 l-9th per cent ; 
female children 2,983, or 16 2-Sd per cent ; and considered 
with reference to occupation they may be classed into tradesmen , 
the great proportion of whom arc weavers of silk and cotton, 
and agricultural labourers the weavers are considered 
more healthy than those whose occupations expose them to 
the sun and wind. The census taken in 1835 shews an in- 
crease of87iper cent, of the population since 1801, which 
increase is mainly attributable to immigration. The cir- 
cumstances which lead to this conclusion, are the location here 
of the Company’s commercial and other establishments, which 
must have attracted many weavers, and other settlers ; the 
number of houses have only increased ISJ per cent, in 
the sam® period. 

« These calculations are the result of a census taken with all possible pains, to attain 
Attcuraey, by the eolleetor in 
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Sitlem is upt remarkable for the longevity of its inhabitants, 
but births are thought to bear a high ratio to the population. 
No documents or data however exist, on which can be founded 
even a rude guess, at the annual number or proportion of deaths, 
births and marriages. The town may be considered on the 
whole clean, favoring which two circumstances concur, viz. 
a great demand for manure of every description^ and the ge- 
neral declivity towards the river. 


The dwellings of the poorest class are the common thatch- 
ed mud huts of the country, but little raised from the ground ; 
the houses of the middle and better classes, are frequently of 
brick, a mode of building which has of late been on the in- 
crease, and even when the walls are of mud, the roofs are 
'now generally tiled, and the floors somewhat raised from the 
ground. Cotton cloths being manufactured at this place, a 
very small proportion of the inhabitants are without clothing ; 
they also sleep on cotton carpets, or on mats spread on the 
ground. 

The diet of the cliief mass of the population Is the inferior 
descriptions of grain, such as raggee, choluin, &c., and it 
is estimated that from i, to J of the people eat meat daily; 
other classes as ryots, seldom obtain animal food, except 
on holidays. It is not supposed that the protracted use of any 
particular grain is injurious, but on the contrary changes of 
diet are deprecated by the natives, as prejudicial to health. 


Intermittent fever is endemic, and is present 
tentFevei. more or less throughout the year; it is usually 
most prevalent in the first quarter, a period during which, 
as already noted, easterly winds prevail, the mornings being 
cold and raw, and the days dry and scorching, attended with 
great vicissitudes of temperature. It is to be obsert'-ed also, 
that this season corresponds with the time when the niTTne- 
rous tanks, and extensive rice grounds in the vicinity, have 
become, or are nearly dried np ; a condition of the soil 

B 
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generally admitted as most favorable to the developement of 
of malaria ; this remark ^ and the circumstance of the to'vrn 
being situated in a valley,” will explain not only the pre- 
valence, but the endemic nature of febrile diseases. Few if 
any natives, strangers to the place, escape an attack of fever 
during the first twelve months ; and very frequently they 
are attacked *^ithin a few weeks after their arrival. The 
ague assumes in natives every variety of type, though more 
rarely the quartan ; the great majority of cases are of the 
quotidian form. 


Europeans are much less subject to intermittent fever 
than natives, and when not predisposed to the disease by ir- 
regularity of the biliary functions, or other causes, have been 
known to escape fever for several years ; but when once the 
disease is contracted, it very rarely perhaps never fails to 
recur fi*om time to time, at least during the more feverish 
season ; and occasional paroxysms in some instances occur 
long after removal from the country. As to the type the in- 
termittent assumes in Europeans, experience shows that the 
quotidian and tertian forms are about equally prevalent. 


Attacks of the Salem intermittent, whether in Europeans 
or natives, are at first gend:" ally of a mild character, a slight 
determination to the head, in the first attack, is usually the 
only local affection, and it has been observed that the 
disease yields very readily to quinine ; — the natives when the 
subjects of intermittent fever, and left to their own resources, 
are commonly content to abide the spontaneous cessation of 
the paroxysms ; all classes however are glad to obtain bark, 
and more especially quinine when suffering from this disease. 
Enlargements of the spleen and liver, consequent upon which 
dropsy general or local supervenes, are not . unftequently 
the sequel of this fever. 

Dysentery and diarrhoea are not unusual among 
the natives, particularly during the rains; and 
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disease of the lungs is also frequently met with, during the 
same season. 


choien. Cholera for several years prior to 1834, occur- 

red in an epidemic form generally twice in the year, at the 
commencement of the rains in May or June, and at their final 
cessation after the N. E. monsoon, but as in intermit- 
tent fever, isolated cases are met with throughout the 
year. It used to be observed that every heavy fall of rain, 
particularly if unseasonable, was followed by the appearance 
of this disease. Since 1833, cholera as an epidemic has oc- 
casionally occurred, but not so severely or extensively as in 
former years. 

Fort. On the western bank of the river, and rather to the 
south of the town, stands the old mud fort of Salem, the 
rampartj of which have been partially thrown down, and 
the ditch filled up. The tiouses of the few Europeans re- 
sident here are at some distance west of the fort, which is 
chiefly inhabited by peons. 

juk. Jail No. 1, or the old jail, is situated on the right 
bank of the river, detached from- all other buildings except 
the hospitals. The site is sl%htly elevated and sloping j 
soil thin, red and dry, resting on a rocky base ; it is a bomb 
proof building with an arched roof, having wall'* of great 
strength and thickness, composed of burnt brick and chunam, 
with a partition wall dividing it into two parts lengthwise. 
It has, besides three small cells, seven apartments of equal 
size, ventilated by 19 grated windows of moderate dimensi- 
ons, and is calcidated to contain 146 prisoners, allowing 2 
feet, by 6 or 7 for each person ; but were the number of the 
prisoners complete, so limited a space would evidently be in- 
compatible with health. The particular dimensions of the 
wards is exhibited in the annexed sketch. Within the walls 
'are two wells of good water. This jail was first occupied in 
1805, and has undergone no material alteration, or repairs 
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since that period, and has always been allotted for prisoners 
sentenced to death, or to more than two years confinement. 

Jail No. 2, or the new jail, is situated on the left bank of 
the river in close approximation with the town ; its site is low> 
damp, and confined ; the soil is black earth resting on an ar* 
gillaceo-calcarious base. It is built in the form of an ob- 
long square with a tiled pent roof ; the walls are thin, com- 
posed of sun burnt brick and mud, pointed with chunam. 
It contains 13 apartments, and 2 store rooms of different di- 
mensions, which are ventilated by 53 good sized grated win- 
dows, and the building is calculated for the accommoda- 
tion of 318 prisoners, allowing, as in the old jail, a space of 2 
feet, by 6 or 7, for each prisoner, which is of course liable to 
objection as above stated. The annexed sketch shows the 
distribution of the cells, and other particulars. It formerly 
consisted of a number of small godowus converted to 
the present use in December and was first occupied 

in January \% 22 ; the windows were enlarged and increased 
in number, and the floors raised a few inches by bricks being 
laid down edgewise in 1823, but it still continues damp. It 
is allotted for prisoners under trial, and for such as are sen- 
tenced to 2 years confinement, and under. There is a well 
of brackish water in the centre of the yard. 

V 

Adjoining the old jail is the hospital, a room 35 feet by 14, 
having the requisite out houses, but it is much too small for 
such a sickly jail. The military hospital also adjoining, is but 
a mere shed ; from the little sickness in the detachment doing 
duty here, it however answers the purpose sufliciently well. 

The civil jail within the fort, has generally very few tenants ; 
it is a quadrangular building after the common fashion of the 
better description of native houses. 

The following tables shew the nature and amount of dis- 
ease and mortality which have occurred amongst the inmates 
of the jails, during a period of ten years, from 1829 to 1838 
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inclusive ; they exhibit the diseases classified, and point out 
the per centage of sick to strength, and of deaths to the num- 
ber of sick treated. 

JAIL OF SALEM. 


No. 1 . — Table exhibitifig the Number of Admissions and Deaths^ of the 
Cmvicted Prisoners^ from each Class of disease, for ten yemrs. 
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JAIL OF SALSn. 


No. 2 . — Tahk exhibiting the number of Admissions and Deaths, of ike 
Prison&rs under Triad, from each Class of disease, for 10 years. 


From 1839 to 1836. 
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Deaths from each 
Class of Disease. 
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CLASSES DISEASES 


Foveis.. .. ! 


. lutemitt 
t quotid 


Cholera 


Bymsmeaiwu. 

rpra v 

|Do. brain.. | Mania 

Varicella,, 
Dtopay... {Anasarca.,, 


Do. akin..] Morhi Cutis....! 


Other diseases. . 
Total 


\ 


Remarks on the 
preceding tables 
of disease. 


The average annual numerical strength has 
been 2S9, and the admissions into hospital 377, 
or 157 per cent, on the strength. In 1833 and 1834, years 
of famine, this average was considerably increased; the 
strength in 1833 amounted to 498, and in 1834 the 
number of prisoners was 41^; in these two years also, 
137^ admissions took place, more than a 3d part of all 
the sick during the ten yeaa’s, with 228 deaths, nearly one half 
of aU the mortality ; the total admissions being 3773, and the 
total deaths 483. 

The principal diseases both as to number, and the mortal- 
ity caused by them, have been fevers of various types, 
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(but chiefly qwtidim intmnittent)^ cholera^ diarrhcRc^j dy%m^ 
tery and anasarca. A concise table^ shewing the admissions 
and deaths from these diseases^ each year^ is appended. 


Table No. 3. 
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2 
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Total. 11520 1420 


Thus it will be seen from the five diseases alone, that 430 
deaths have occurred, or nearly 8-9ths of the whole mortality. 

It is not easy to explain satisfactorily, the much more ex- 
tensive jirevalence of these diseases, and the usually greater 
amount oft mortality, amongst the inmates of this jail, above 
that which will be seen to occur in the other prisons in the 
division. It is well known however, that the inhabitants of 
the Salem district suffer periodically from febrile disease, which 
has been supposed by the Superintending surgeon to cause 
visceral derangements and dropsies, and thus to render them 
more susceptible of being attaciQtcd by epidemic visitations. 
It has also been observed that natives unaccustomed to change 
of climate are particularly liable to sickness when removed 
from their villages, and taking into consideration the great ex- 
tent of the Salem district and of the Baramahl, and the varieties 
of climate they embrace, compared with the other collectorates 
in the division, it is highly probable that change of 
climate, abode, food, &c., exert a great influence on 
the health of the prisoners ; and in striking contrast 
with the mortality in the Salem jail, is that of the detachment 
of native soldiers stationed here, usually about &60 in number^ 
amongst whom the average annual mortality has not been 
above per cent on the strength, while that in the jail, during 
the same period, from 18S9 to 1838, averaged 20*183 per cent 
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The site of the jails may also exert some injurious influ- 
ence on the inmates, particularly that of No* 8 ; which 
is low, and the floors damp, notwithstanding their having 
been raised a second time in 1860 ; this may occasion bowel 
complaints, and induce a state of system favorable to dropsi- 
cal effusion ; but doubtless the principal cause of the great 
sickness and mortality, is the peculiar nature of the climate, 
and 'liability to epidemic visitations, above noticed. 

During the three years from 1826 to 1828, both inclusive, 
the total annual mortality was ITJ per cent, the proportion 
from particular diseases being as follows, viz*, from cholera 
7J, from bowel complaints 2 from dropsy 4, from fever 
1 from other diseases, (of which those of the pulmonary 
viscera were about one half,) 2 per cent. The average of 
deaths to cases treated, during the same period, was as follows, 
cholera 464 per cent, bowel complaints 21 dropsy 65 | 
and fever 7 

With regard to fevers in addition to the previous 
remarks, it is only necessary further to add, tliat in the 
intermittent form of the disease, the first attack was seldom 
or never fatal, and that most of those deaths recorded in 
the table, were the result of frequent and protracted relapses, 
complicated with visceral disijiise* 

Chotera. mortality from cholera has been nearly 50 

per cent, on the cases treated from 1829 to 18S8 ; in every 
visitation of this disease amongst the prisoners, it has shown 
itself in the low asphyxial form, and it has been observed to 
be usually more fatal amongst them, than amongst the in- 
habitants generally. 

”** Dytmtery and diarrheea of a peculiarly seyere 
and intractable form, are always present in this jail, and have 
produced a ^eat proportion of the mortality; in some years, 
as 18t$, $4 an^ S7, both diseases irom their frequency may 
be said to hare been epidemic. The character of the dys> 
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entery especially in such seasons^ may be called "pas- 
sive^* ; no pain of abdomen being present, and it being unat- 
tended with febrile symptoms ; die watery, grumous bloody 
stools were passed with little griping and no tenesmus, 
and changed to a pale watery aiid equally offensive fluid, after 
three or four days, in many cases resisting all attempts 
to check it; in this state as well also as in cases of diarrhoea, 
the sulphate of copper combined with opium, was the only^ 
remedy which produced any good effect. 

The post mortem appearances in these diseases are not 
recorded. 

connection with dropsical disease it may be 
mentioned, that previous to 1829, Bertberi prevail- 
ed in some seasons in the jail, the numbers affected were 
small, but the mortality was very great in proportion. The 
dropsical rather than the paralytic symptoms predomina- 
ted. Since that time only one case, and that scarcely marked 
by paralysis, has happened amongst the prisoners, although 
the disease attacked the sepoys stationed here, in 1832 and 
also in 1833, as will be seen by the following extracts from 
the medical officer’s report. 

" The first quarter of the year ^832 was marked by the 
sudden out-break of a severe form of Beriberi with paralysis 
amongst the sepoys. It was very fatal, of seven men so 
attacked, six died, two of these within a few hours after 
admission.” 

During the same quarter of the ensuing year, a similar 
disease prevailed ; but on this occasion the oedema of beriberi 
was present as well as the paralysis ; eight cases occurred, one 
recovered, three died in hospit^, and the other four were 
transferred immediately after admission to Dindigul, to the 
Head Quarters of the regiment, and all recovered.” 

* 

*• Notliing 6ati8£f(ctory could be elicited as to tbe <iauae’ of 

a 
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'' this outbreak of beriberi. The dry disagreeable north east 
wind peculiar to the season of the year was remarked to be 
unusually high^ particularly at night, but in no case could any 
direct connection be traced between the attack and exposure 
to this wind ; that it had sonie influence in producing this 
disease however seems probable, from the fact, that among 
the large body of prisoners who were safely excluded from 
the night wind, but one case of the disease appeared.” 

During the last four years of the period embraced by these 
remarks, it will be observed (see table No. 3,) that dropsy was 
not only less frequent, but also less fatal than formerly ; and, 
as will be seen from the following extract from a report dated 
1887, the character of the disease appears to have changed 
considerably. 

Formerly the dropsy so common in the Salem jail, was 
purely a cachectic disease, and treated accordingly ; on the 
contrary it now exhibits rather an inflammatory character, 
and in the treatment venesection is sometimes requisite, and 
jalap and supertartrate of potash are extensively used, par«- 
cularly the latter, and with much advantage.” 

Dyspepsia ? latter half of the year 1838, a few cases 

of an anomalous complaint were admitted into the hospital, 
characterised by the following symptoms ; great debility 
burning sensation in the hands, feet, and in the eye balls, 
tongue slightly coated, pulse not much affected, bowels not 
deranged, nor appetite impaired ; after a few days a speck of 
ulceration appeared on the cornea of one or both eyes, with 
surrounding opacity, diarrheea supervened and continued for 
some days, when oedema appeared, and was followed by a 
, fatal termination. The treatment, which proved 6 uc 9 e 88 ful, 
in slighter cases when the burning sensatiofl was confined 
to the hands and feet, was first an emetic on admission, with 
small, and repeated doses of the neutral salts and a combina- 
tion of Dover^s powder with nitre, but was of np avail in 
severe cases. The death under the head morbi octdorum, 
recorded in the table, was a case of this complaint, including 
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which four deaths were occasioned by it. In these cases change 
of food was considered the probable cause of the disease. 

uiceM. Amongst the class of other diseases, ulcers pro- 

duced by the friction of the irons on the legs and ankles, 
form, in this as in all other jails, the greater proportion. 
They have been trealed by the application of the solid lunar 
caustic, with very satisfactory results; cicatrization being^ 
found to be speedy, and the surface less liable to fresh abra- 
sion on resuming the irons, than when healed by other appli- 
cations. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to add a few lines on the 
Salem hills, considered as a sanatarium. 

The Salem or Sheevaroy hills, previous to 1824, 
were much frequented by invalids, and others to escape the 
heat of the plains ; but in June of that year, a severe and 
fatal disease broke out on them, assuming in many cases 
the yellow or remittent form of fever, which caused them to be 
deserted. As a general rule it may be observed, these hills 
are free from fever, during the dry months, and it is not till 
after a fall of rain, that disease prevails to any extent ; but 
from the superior advantages the NeUgherry hills offer to 
invalids, the value of the Sheeva|oy hills as a sanatarium, 
is not of much importance. The elevation of these hills 
is not above fever range, although it has been pret- 
ty correctly ascertained, that they are healthy during the 
dry months ; they however afford an eligible temporary 
change of climate, for people residing in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The same remarks apply to the Shendamungalum, 
and other ranges of mountainous land, in this coUectorate. 
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OOIMBATORB. 

SiriSf The District or collectorate of Coimbatore, 

situated betwen the parallels of latitude 10® 
46/' and 11^ 48" north, and longitude 76* 60," and 78® 
10" east, is divided into fourteen talooks, viz. Coimbatore, 
Danaikencottah, Suttimungalum, Colligal, Andioor, Errode, 
Farindaroy, Cheyoor, Pulladum, PuUachay, Chuckragherry, 
Dharapoorum, Kongyam and Caroor ; it is bounded on the 
north, by the territory of Mysore, .and the river Cauvery, 
on the south by the province of Dindigul, and the hills of 
Travancore, on the east, by the coUectorates of Salem and 
Trichinopoly, and on the west, by the eastern ghauts, the 
Neilgherry mountains and the Vellingherry and Paulghaut 
ranges of lulls. Its extent from north to south is about one 
hundred and ten miles, and from east to west about seventy. 
Its superficial extent may be estimated at about 8,280 
geographical square miles, and the average height of the plain 
above the level of the sea, is about 900 feet. The distance 
of its western boundary from the Malabar coast, is about 
sevenf:^ milos, and of its es^tern, from the coast of Coroman- 
del, about one hundred and thirty. 

Although some parts of the district, and particularly those 
lying to dxe southward and westward, which are known by 
the name of the Animally woods, and celebrated as being the 
luumts of wild elephants, are covered with forest and thich 
jiangle, yet, generally speaking it may be described as a 
open country, ascending gradually from the south tod 
east, to the base of the Neilgherry and Faulgliaut rangas of 
hills, which rise abruptly from &e plain, with an elevation, 
partioulariy the former, of several, thousand feet. 

This province, Buchanan states, was in remote times 
knewn by. the name of Kanjiam, and had been under the 
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doraiaipn of the Mysore Eajahs about 1^ years before 
it was acquired by the East India Company, in 1799. 

Kivers. principal rivers watering this district, are 

the Cauvery, the Bowany, the Noyel and the Amheravatty. 
The Cauvery has its source near Mercara in Coorg, and 
after passing the eastern ghauts, runs along the whole east- 
ern frontier of the district, and affords for nearly the whoijB 
year, an abundant supply of water for the purposes of cul- 
tivation, in the neighbourhood of its banks. The alluvium 
which this river deposits is of a peculiar character, and has 
been described in the account of British India, by Professor 
^Jameson and Dr. Ainslie, as follows. This river (the Cauvery) 
flowing in a long course through the Mysore country, over 
an extensive and generally barren surface of granitic rocks, 
with scarcely any woods or jungle on its banks, seems to 
bring down little or no vegetable matter, but a rich clay, 
produced from the felspar, which predominates in the 
granites of the south, intermixed with decomposed calcarious 
conglomerate, rendering the plains of Tanjore the most 
fertile of the south of India.’* 


The Bowany rises among the Koondah mountains, runs 
along the eastern base of the N^gherries, and is joined near 
Foongaur, a village in the Danaikencottah talook, by the 
Moyar ; and these two streams retaining the name of Bow- 
any, continue their course for about thirty miles through the 
talooks of Danaikencottah, and Suttimungalum, and at last 
join the Cauvery at the town of Bowany, in the talook of 
Andioor. 

The Noyel rises in the Vellingherry hills to the westward 
of the town of Coimbatore, passes nearly through the centre 
of the district, and joins the Cauvery near the village of 
Nercooppum, in the talook of Kongyam. The Amheravatty 
has its source in the AnimaUy or Delly mountains, and after 
paasmg through the southern part of the district, it also, at 
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the village of Trimacoodid, in the talook of Caroof, dis* 
charges its waters into the Cattvery. 

Besides these^ there are numerous other jungle streams^ 
and hill vater courses, having their sources generally amongst 
the western mountains, running in an eastern direction, and 
all joining either the Cauvery or its tributaries. 

Ukm tanks and The lakes or tanks are 604 in number, some 

of them of cousiderable size, situated chiefly 
in the n^hbourhood of the viUages. Wells are also veiy 
numerous, the number registered, from which revenue is ^ 
derived, being 88,429, their average depth i^ 25 feet, the 
water from them is generally speaking, exceedingly brackish, 
but is much used for the purpose of irrigation ; and on lan<h 
tiius irrigated the best tabacco produced in this dis^ct Is 
raised, the saline properties of the water being considered 
fevourable for the cultivation of the plant, 

MonssM. There are several extensive morasses in the 
j Bituated near the base of the high hills to the south- 
ward and westward, and many of the villages in their neigh- 
bourhobd, p^ticularly those in the Chuckragherry talook, 
ere proverbially unhealthy. | 

c«ti»u<irw»ter Canals or water courses, are numerous, 
proceeding from the different rivers as fol- 
lows, fr«^ the river Cauvery 6, two in the talook of 
Coliigtil, and three in that of Caroor. From the rivto 
ISfoyel 26, seven in the talook of Coimbatore, eleven in 
PuBadnm, four in Cheyoor, two in Kongyam, and one in 
Ferindoray. From the river Bourany 4, two in ^he talook of 
Suis^iBungalunij one in Errode, and one in Danaikencottah. 
Frl^'tiie riv« Amberavatty 22, seven in the talook of Chuek- 
xagWry* th Dharapooram, one in Kongyam and nme 
in Chtfioor. Ihiisp channels are used solely for the purpose 
thcu ^at importance to ccdtivalion, will » 
he evideat the foet, that ihe ainintt! aBaount of the 
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revenues ef viUageii, which were formerly watered by the pe- 
riodical rains, and are now irrigated by canals, has increased 
from Rupees 9,641, to 51,169. , 

^ntaiu ud principal mountains axe apart of the Keilgher- 

ry range near Kotagherry, rising to the height of 5,600 feet 
from the plain, running from west to east, and forming the 
southern side of the triangular plateau of the NeilgherrieSf 
Next to these is the Animally range, in the southern part of 
the district •, CaptainWard found some of their peaks as high as 
that of Dodapetta,on the Neilgherries, which rises to 8,790 feet; 
several smaller ranges known generally as the Vellingherry 
and Paulghaut hiUsj which form the western boundary of 
the district, connect these two ranges together, with the ex- 
’ ception of the opening through them, called the Paulghaut 
pass, and their average height may be estimated at from 1500, 
to 2000 fret. In the northern part of the province is a range 
of primitive trap hiUs, called the Cauvery chain, forming the 
southern part of the eastern ghauts, extenchng eastward from 
the Neilgherries, their height being in many places 4000 feet. 
These mountains exhibit throughout, the bold and rugged 
outline of the primitive formation, and, so far as they have 
been examined have been found to consist of small grained 
sienitic granite, and primitive green stone, or horn-blende rock. 
The general direction of the higher ranges, viz. the s^jathem 
side of the triangle of the Neilgherries, and the Animally or 
Belly range, is nearly from west to east, whilst that of the 
smaller ranges is from north to south, or the same as that of 
the ghauts. They all however give off spurs and branches, 
• whidh run in every direction, occasionally forming confused 
clustered masses, which have in many parts from the plains, 
an exceedingly picturesque appearance; the sides of the hills 
are covered with jungle, which also forms a belt round their 
bases, in many places from 5 to 10 miles broad. They are 
intersected by many valleys, and are completely sepaint^ at 
Paulghaut by a pass 20 miles iu breadth. Ihe very, consi- 
derable influence which this opening exerts, over the winds 
and climate of the distract, will be hereafter, described 
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tindWr the head of Climate .• The dififermiCB of temp«»< 
tore between the plain and the higher sonoandiE^ elerratwn*, 
taTriVig the annual mean of each, may be stated to be about 
twenty-two degrees. 

ainwto, The of Coimbatore haring been so fully 

described by Dr. Ainslie, Mr. Smith, and Dr. Christie in 
their medical report on the Epidemic fever which prevailed 
in this, and the adjoining districts, in the years 1809, 1810 
and 181 1,^ extracts from their report are here giwn. “ Coim- 
" batorc e/t might naturally be expected from its elevation is 
“ coldef.t^d drier than some of the neighbouring countries ; 
« we have already remarked that the 'general plain of it is 
« about 900 feet above the level of the sea; so that if the 
« theory of Dr. Black be just, that for every two huniired 
" feet of elevation we may reckon one degree of reduced 
« temperature, the district in question ought to have a great 
« advantage in this respect, over all those that lie lower and 
" nearer the ocean.” 

« The N. E. monsoon commonly commences soon after the 
« «»alTT>t» are over, which takes place about the period when 
** the sun crosses the equator, and enters on his southern 
« decBnation (in other words, about the middle of October,) 
" and fest pours its torrenf over the Coromandel coast, in 
« theUcinity of Madras, about the beginning of November.” 

"In Coimbatore the rains at this season, swell tiie rivers 
" Noyd, l^wany and Amberavatty, as also the Cauvery ; and 
“ at pferiod, too, the tanks and low grounds of the dis- 
" trict receive ^ir great annual supply of water.” 

' " The epd of December when the N. E. monsoon rains are 
tf the sun has gamed his most southerh declination, 

" Tupy be comddered as ^e coldest season of the. year, in all 
“ ti ho«» dotmtries situated north of the equator. In Coimha* 

tore, at Aia period, the rai^ of tl^e thermometer, in tile 
" shadf » » 6^ to 80®, or 8^, the dimate is then de- 

V SiW liW 







lightfol ; and the E. wind proves enlivenixtg and facing 
" to weakljr eonatitations. Towards the end of Januar^^ and 
** in February, the dews fall heayily, and the fogs in the 
morning, especially in situations near the mountains con* 
" tinue sometimes till 9 o’clock in the forenoon, occasioning 
simple intermittent fevers, and catarrhs amongst the na- 
** tive inhabitants.” 

” The N. E. wind prevails with litde variation till the end 
of March ; though it generally becomes weaker the further 
the season advances. After this period as the sun ap- 
proaches the vernal equinox, the winds are somewhat vari- 
” able ; and occasional calms ensue till he has gained about 
the seventh degree of northern declination, when what is 
^ oalled the S. W. monsoon may be said to commence.” 

From the time the sun passes the seventh degree, in his 
northern declination, the southerly and S. E. winds begin 
to prevail on the Coromandel coast, and continue till about 
the middle of May : in Coimbatore, and in other inland 
tracts they are weaker and less unpleasant than at places 
closer to the sea, where, particularly near the period of 
their cessation, they are often warm, and to some constitu- 
" tions extremely enervating. In the month of March, at 
Coimbatore, rain is very uncommon ; the wind, though in 
the morning it still blows gently from the N. comes 
usually round to the S. E. in the evening ; and towards the 
end of the month the N. E. wind, for the most part dies 
away altogether, and with it, in regular seasons, those 
" dew in a great measure disappear, which had fallen hea- 
vily during the two preceding months.” 

The sky in Coimbatore in the month of April, is fre- 
quently overcast, but rain is not very common ; at least 
not to a greater extent than a few showers from the and 
" S. W. The weather gets daily hotter, the average,|tmgd 
** of the thermotneter for the month being 76®, to 06®. 
wind continues to blow from ihe same dir^^Oj^fs in the 

D 
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" «aid of Marisli but dppresMTe IvJta aw oftwi «q>eri*tto«d. 

*♦ In May, the thermometer risea aometimes as high a»^*, 
** and in shade, and seldom falls lower thw 79®, the 
« aky is often over cast, and there are frequent disagreeable 
** whirlwinds, which are quickly followed by pelting dww- 
“ ers, accompanied by thunder and lightning.” 

“ The southerly, or what is called the “ Along shore wind,* 

“ generally terminates about the middle of May ; when owing 
“ to U^iB part of the peninsula having been so ^werf^y 
" heat^ by the vertical rays of the sun (the sun is vertical 
« ovet Goimbatore about the 18th April,) a change takes 
« place in the direction of the wind; which becomes general 
“ nearly all over India, and which brings on, beforte the 
« rains begin to fall in June, by far the hottest season of the 

j'ear,’* 

“ We have observed that the sun crosses the equator about 
•' the 21st of March, at which period he commences hie 
« northern declination, and that soon after, the wind begins 

to blow from the south j so that by the end of May he has 
« been vertical over all those districts lying betwixt the 
« southern extremity of the peninsula and Coimbatore, and 
« whieh hOTe of course haen much heated : the consequence 
« of this is, that the air Vhich takes its direction from the 
«nbw comparatively cooler regions on the eastern, and 
« southern coasts of Africa, rushes towards the tracts where 
« the gr^test rarefaction has taken place, and which, as we 
” have seen must, at this time, be the arid plains of the Car- 
^‘natic.” ”,ptit this wind passing over a great' extent of 
« heated country, will natursdly partake of its temp^ature j 
" and'in this way is produced the hot west wind, which con- 
'*'■ t^oes to blow pretty regularly towards the end of Au^j^nst), 
'•••^3hen frequent calms end light breeses from differ^t qnar- 
« consequences oi the stth’s again 

, «• the,eqtmt^^^ 

' l^oa ^ ia hot westerfy wind en the 
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coast of Coroiaai^del^ the rainy influence of the mon- 
soon is first experienced on the other side of the peninsula, 
pouring its flo^ over Malabar and the Mysore country, 
and amongst the immense Balaghaut and western moun- 
tains, but it is but partially felt in the provinces lying east 
of these high lands. In' situations near the hills, indeed, 
there bre at this time frequent heavy showers.*’ 

After the torrents which distinguish this monsoon, have 
begun to fall in Malabar, the heat of the west wind on the 
Coromandel coast is usually a Uttle moderated, but in the 
Carnatic by no means to that degree that we might expect, 
there its temperature may be nearly calculated by the dis- 
t? 4ance from the great western ghauts ; as, the farther east 
we go, the greater becomes the heat of the air , the natural 
consequence of the wind having blown over a greater tract 
** of arid land.** 

After what we have said it can easily be supposed that 
the west wind in Coimbatore, in May, June, July and 
** August, is by no means so distressingly hot as in situations 
** lying farther east, but it is at least in some parts, fully as 
unpleasant from another cause — |ts immoderate strength. 
** In speaking of the general appeaSrance of this district, we 
mentioned the Paulgautcherry pass into the Travancore 
** country, which is in a direct line with Dharapooram and 
Trichinopoly : this opening is of considerable width, and 
beitt^ shaped like a funnel, with its narrowest end towards 
the east allows a free and full passage to the west wind, 
" from the time that it begins to prevail ; for tljie first fort- 
night this is comparatively weak and little warm, but from 
" the commencement of June, till near the end of August, 
** IThmi* the rains are falling on the Malabar coast, it becomes 
ccmler, particularly near the hills, and sweeps over the 
tracts we have above mentioned, with great viojence^^ so 
mmdt so indeed at Dharapooram, as to prove extremely hn- 
pleasant to Buropeans, who'^atie, during the time' that it 
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« hits in a great meaeare prerented fiioin ttlang aterdee 
** in the open air. 

« In the crtiher parts of this district, out of tiie strong cur- 
« rent of wind, the dimate at this time is touch mm ]^ea^ 
“ rant i' such as at Coimbatore and Bavanie j the first o 
“ whidi stands clear of the pass, the other a great way to the 
** westward, and northward of it. 


" Wore the great western mountains as near to the ocean, 
“ in thi province, as they are in Tinnev^y we have no 
« doubt W that the rainy influence of the S. W. monsoon 
" would iwove considerable at the opening of the Panlgaut- 
« cherry pass into the Coimbatore country, but as it is, there 
« are only here experienced frequent scudding showers, 
« which however, have the effect of making the climate per- 
“ fecdy cool and agreeable” 

“The west wind so refreshing near the opening of the 
“ pass by the time that it reaches the eastern boundary of the 
“ Coimbatore country, is somewhat warm ; and at Trichino- 
« poly where it blows with great force, it would be almost as 
“ hot aa at Madras, were it not for the extensive flooded 

'* paddy fields lying towards the west of th^ city, ^ the 

« f^eu river Cauvery yvei both of which it passes” 


“ A good deal of rain usually falls in the eastern part of 
“ Coimb^e in the month of June; but in the more 
“ w«8tem tracts near the hills, the quantity at the same 
“ period is much more considerable; there are scaredy any 
dews, the sky is dten overcast, and the tempefature of ^ 
« air towards ihe.end of the month is somewhat lowe^ than 

.« in 'th» pieced^ ^ 

'ii Caurery, fifr the most part, fills about the !»& or, 

w. mousoon torrents in the upper counteiw. 
In My '-oflarly the smne kind of weather |r^toae in 
^ ' ife • oni* dtat in the first mentioned toohtli ihejte is a 
|(eii^^ *aninthelast TWtai^ef t4rt^»ew»' 
'■‘rbin^8'»ind?H“ ■■ ■ 
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“ About tbo widffle of August, in this iHrovince, west 
'' wind becomes much ’ more moderate and there are fire* 
quent heavy showers and occasional thunder storms : soon 
'* after this, most oppressive lulls are experienced, and the 
“ evenings and nights become hot and close. Towards the 
** end of the month the river almost invariably fills, and 
gentle airs, now and then, blow from the southward.” 

“ In September the wind is variable, but the westerly still 
predominates. That sultry and close weather which con- 
” stantly in inland sitnations in India, takes place as the sun 
“ draws near to the equator, is now felt : the evenings are 
<< most unpleasant, and the insects very troublesome. There 
<• are occasional showers from different quarters.” 

“ The weather in October in Coimbatore is, for the most 
“ part* similar to that of the month preceding ; and though 
“ rain occasionally fiills, the air is often close and sultry : 
“ the winds are light and variable, and the insects continue 
" troublesome.” 

“ It has already been observed that about the middle of 
** this month, the N. E. monsoon commences, and that at the 
" same time its rainy influence is first felt in the northern 
” tracts of the Coromandel * coast ; but the rains do not 
" usually reach Coimbatore sooner than towards the 6th or 
8th of November, and are generally over by the end of 
** December, about which time delightful cool weather 
” bqgins, with heavy dews.” 

, The principal soils in the district are, Ist a 
rich red soil mixed with sand and a species of hard con- 
^ttjerate, oonsistmg apparently cf small portions of the 
detritus of the sul^acent rock, ^glutiniUed by a clayey paste ; 
lift a red soil mixed with gravel, the gravel;^ coi^^ 
eallrely ef small piet^ of quarts and raaall jpained 
grauite, beviog mixed with it a considerable j^opor* 
tiea of aaad; Sd a sjodl otuapos^d dbDitost|^i^^ of sand 
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and gra,Tel ; aad dth the black carbonaceoua dajr, ^fciue- 
1 ^]^ known by the name of cotton ground or rogur which 
ocburs m very large deposits, forming considerable plains in 
many parts of the district, like the t^uvial clay described by 
Dr, A. T« .Ch^tie, “ in many places (it is said to be) pmr* 
fecdy unnuEed with any foreign ingredient, in other instances 
it contains nodules of calcareous tufa,” and he adds, the 
« black colour of this clay, the carbonate of lime, agates, 
and zeolites found in it, and its conversion into a black glass 
by heat, all indicate that it has originated front the disintegra- 
tion of trap incks.’^ The red soils, generally speaking, do 
not long r^^ahx their moisture, and vary much in depth, 
in some places the under lying rock, which is almost invariar* 
bly granite, is very near the surface, whilst in other situa- 
tions of great extent, the depth of the soil is from 20 to 
£5 feet. The black alluvial clay, however, ]\ot only long 
retains moisture, but possesses great power of absorlUng it 
from the atmosphere, and it is on this property, it is suppos- 
ed, that much of its fertility depends. Its depth varies from 
about 6, to £0 feet. 


vegetable products consist chiefly of dry 
grains. The pi^portion which the Puiyeh or dry cultivation," 
bears to Nuiyeh or wet cul|lvation, has been stated to be 
as 97, to S« The principal dry grains are as follows, Pani* 
cum Spicatum ; Holcus Spicatus, or cumboo ; Holcus Sac- 
charatns, Of (^olum ; Cynosurus Coracanus, or natchenuy; 
Pa^palum^ fri^entaceum, or warragoo ; Fanicum Miliaceutn, 
or sazhay; Fwicti^ Italicum, fenny, or Italian panicle; 
Paaai^un^i Se)|nivortic^ or Codray walier saxnay ; Phased* 

vt» or ulandoo ; Phaseolus Sadiatus, var, or 

pj^e||wciiii|p or caramumayj Glycine tomcig^^ 

^ ^amj Cicer arietimim, cadtJ^y, ojC 

Sativa or rice; Tritmum £|lyhevn^ 
or wlnt^^ or, barley; C^etjana^ 

' tp. fflwst he,, . added, ' Goasyphim kerhef 
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Utmt WvBd tsrietjr of ihe Cassia SennB (Souaa JtaHca fc^ 
obtosis) irbieh gtova wild ia tbe jangles ; the true senna of 
Arabia or sfrbat is called the Alexandrine senna (foliis acntis) 
it not known in the province ; Cnrcuma longa, or tur> 
meric of two kinds, one, the ordinary turmeric of the 
bazars and the other, a peculiar sort found in the jungles 
near the Annimally hills ; this latter kind is much preferred 
by the natives in their ablutions, and grows wild in swampy 
nullahs, but from its strong bitter flavour it is not used as an 
ingredient in their curries. Opium is prepared on the Neil- 
gherries, in considerable quantity, and is exported, principal- 
ly to the western coast, to the extent of about 2,000 pounds 
annually, and it is believed that this amount could be easi- 
ly doubled. — Sison Ammi, seed of Bishop’s weed, or wo- 
mam ; Cuminum Cyminum, or cumin seed ; Amomum Car- 
damomum, or cardamom seed, are also exported in con- 
siderable quantities, and sent principally to Trichinopoly. 
Bicinus communis, or tbe castor oil plant, is much cultivated, 
and large quantities of both the seed and oil are exported ; the 
Indigo pl{(nt, Indigoflera Anil, is cultivated in most of the 
talooks ; the quantity of Indigo manufactured in 1836, was 2S 
candies. Santalum album, Lin: Serium Myrtifolium, Boxb: 
or sandal wood, is exported in considerable quantities; 
the tree grows in the junglj forests round the base of 
the hills, and the soil best adap*ted for the culture of it, is a 
strong red clay, the ground should be rather eleyated, and 
well stocked with trees, in order that the young plants may 
not have too much moisture in the monsoon, and not be too 
much exposed to the sun when young. The sandal tree has 
no smell, till it readies the age of 20 years ; at 50 it may be 
cut, when it yields about half a candy of wood ; and at the 
age of 100, when it is supposed to attain its fdU size, 
it produces an entire candy or 500 lbs. of wood, the value 
of which on the spot, is aboutlSO rupees ; the same tree 
yields both the white and the yellow s^dal wood, ^e b^ter 
being the inner part, and is of great hardn^ and ^agiance, 
particalmrly near the root ; the white or extmior par^ is less* 
4mtse, and' has but a faint odomr; this tree is fwand to thrive 
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to raiitoni^ tia6T» ^^kly. M ib ^ 
idi^Te i6rfiet$, t^wi wlf«i»' taraiiap!ttnted ali>d _ cdW* , ' 

vatod. 'the exleaS^ve femts in the njrfghbotudMwd* of 4* 
AnimaUy hiBs, coiatain ahttodance of tehk (Teetona €h?ttadis) jt 
black ’Stood {Dalberg^a Latifolia, Eoxb ;) and, 6ther valttablo 
^ber, bnt unfortunately too remote from water canine, to 
permit of eaay exportation. 

Much attention having lately be^ bestowed on the culti- 
vation of cOtton and tobacco, Ae following notice of the dif- 
ferent varieties of both these important products, may not be 
unacceptable.- 


Cotton. Species of cotton at present grown in this 

district are six in number, viz. an indigenous annual 
cotton, or Oopum Purthee ; indigenous tiiennial, or Nattam 
Purthee ; Bourbon cotton ; American cotton ; green seed cot- 
ton, or Shem-Purthee ; and lastly, Shedda Purthee. 

1st. The indigenous annual cotton, or oopum purthee, 
(the term purthee literally means cotton with seed) is the * 
Staple article of the district, it is sown with most advantage |in 
the deep black lands, it is however also grown in light soil, 
but with.friierior produce; the ordinary method of cultiva- 
tii% it is as follows. The Ibid is manured by sheep being 
on it tiU the mouth of April, and afrer the first fidlof 
rain in that month, it is ploughed four or five times, the period 
pf. sowing %ing according to the rains either in August, 
Sej^mbeci or October, and before sowing, the land is a gain 
plou^ied Ve or fibree times ; this repeated ploughing iauwera 
thp purpose of harrowing, and renders the land fit for the 
se<^, iphiGh is thrown in “ broad cast,” like cottitoon dry 
gts^j tile 80 ^ being first steeped in cow-dung and waiter,'^ 
W ^^’’edrtil'-Mi^ iitoter, to prevent their adhering tog^w^ 
^ socm.sk dbed is lown, a ploi^ follows to cover it 

ddys'; andiuthe'iutd . 
* in ^.hldar them from weeds^ a ’ ]%ht plhd^; 

'^e Without froU on the cordteir, is tun oW 
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tte gfound whifb clears it of weeds, and th|»8 the plants. 
Xn the second month the weeds are remoTed by the hand, 
and by this time the plants are sufficiently strong to be abH 
to resist the influence of the weather, and axe left to come to 
maturity. This species of cotton is generally mixed with 
dry grain, as Bengal gram, tennay, or castor oil, the dry 
grains being generally reaped in the Janxiaxy following ; the 
cotton plants in ordinary seasons, bear in February and March 
when the first gathering commences, and continues till 
the end of April ; should rain fall in the latter month, the 
plantation is again cleared firom weeds, and ip. J uly and Au- 
gust; a second plucking takes place, in the proportion of 
about half the first crop. 


The wood of this plant, when it ceases to bear, is used for 
making tatties and other domestic purposes, and the seed is 
a valuable article of food for fattening and rearing cattle ; in 
these respects, it has advantages over the Bourbon and Ameri-* 
can cottons, as the seeds of these plants are stated to be 
injurious to cattle, from being of too heating a quality. 

The method of separating the seed*fromthe wool, is by the 
small hand miU in common use, the charge for cleaning a 
maund of 25 lbs, being two annas, and one person 
can clean about half a maunfi daily ; the average price 
of the seed is one Rupee, for 6 or 8 maunds; when 
cultivated on the black soil, it yields a greater portion 
of wool to seed, than when grown on the lighter soils, 
the first gathering yielding one part of wool, to three of seed, 
and the second one of wool, to three and a half of seed. 


Snd. Indigenous triennial, or nattum purthee, this species 
of cotton thrives best on a soil consisting of light red loam 
milled with gravel and sand, and a red stony soil, and on the 
light soils on which the ordinary dry grains of the country 
can be cultivated. Stiff and rich soils, which retain much 
'moisture like the black lands, are unfit for the triennial cot- 

B 
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ton. The method of preparing the land, and nming rad ga- 
thering the produce for the first year, i« the same os that already 
described. In Jinoary in the second and third years, the 
plantation is again ploughed and cleared, and the cotton 
gathered at the same periods as in the first year. When the 
plant begins to droop, and the produce to be of inferior quali* 
ty, it is extirpated before the N. £. monsoon sets in, and the 
land is generally left fallow for pasture, or cultivated with com- 
mon punjah. Triennial cotton yields in the proportion of one 
of wool to three and a half of seed, and is reserved chiefly tor 
home consumption ; the mode of separating it from the seed, 
is the some Os that mentioned in describing the annual cotton. 

8rd. Bourbon cotton, this species of cotton was in- 
troduced in 1819, and is now cultivated in seven 
talooks ; although it grows best in red loam, yet it suc- 
ceeds well in all light red soils of a middling quality, and 
of this kind of land, it may be estimated that S0,000 acres at 
least, aie available within the district ; all black soils should be 
avoided. The following directions have been drawn up for the 
cultivation of the Bourbon cotton in Coimbatore, by a resident 
cultivator of the plant. ‘'The seed should be sown 
“ in the month of August, and care should be taken to 
“ weed the plants for a couple of months, and secure them 
by fences from the intrusion of cattle which are ex- 
" cecdingly fond of them, watering will be required occasional- 
" ly should there be no rain ; the plants bear in the month of 
“ May in the succeeding year, and do not require to be re- 
" newed for S or 3 years or more ; the intervening distance 
between them should be six feet, thus a cawny vriU con- 
“ tain 1,600 plants, which will yield from one to two candies 
of cotton j the first year will not be so productive as the 
** secood or the third. The neighbourhood of hills* should be 
" avoided* M the dampness of the atmosphere in their vicini- 
ty is injimoua to the produce, and deteriorates the qualify of 
“ cotton.*” 

thii eotton is eultiyatied chiefly by persons of the YeUaler, 
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Valloover, and Cummawer castes ; the proportion of wool to 
seed is os one to three. 

4th. American cotton. In 1831 two hundred and ninety 
three pounds of American cotton seed were distributed in 
this district^ but from set^ral causes^ viz,, want of rain, 
the seed being supposed to be too old, imperfect knowledge 
of the most suitable soil, and the repugnance always 
shewn by the ‘natives to introduce any innovation on 
their old customs, it almost entirely failed, and can* now 
scarcely be said to exist in the district. When sown in the 
common black soil, the plant did not bear well ; but spread 
into excessive luxuriance, throwing out shoots in all directions, 
with scarcely any blossoms, or pods ; it succeeded best 
on the soils on which the Bourbon cotton grows, viz., light 
red loam mixed with gravel and sand. The method of cultiva- 
tion, plucking and cleaning this cotton, is the same as that 
mentioned m the description of the annual cotton, and there 
can be no doubt, from the experiments which have been al" 
ready made, that this plant would flourish in situations in 
which the Bourbon cotton has been succeessfiilly raised. 

6th. The green seed cotton, or shem purthee. This cotton 
(called shem purthee from its dark red flower) is supposed to 
resemble the Brazil cotton, and^ cultivated only as a shrub 
in flower gardens, it requires to be occasiona^^ i^igated and is 
said to possess medicinal virtues ; combined with other ingre* 
dients it is prescribed in inflammatory diseases by the native 
doctors. 

6th. Shedda purthee. This cotton is ako cultivated 
in gardens like the last, and both varieties grow to the height 
of 8 or 10 feet, and continue to bear for a period of 7 or 8 
years, they are almost exclusively used by brahmins for mak* 
ing junjum, or the threads worn by them as a distinguishing 
mark of caste, or for lamps in pagodas. 

• WHhin the lait two or three yean aoreral Ametican cotton plantere hafw been aent 
ont by the Court of Uireetora, for the purpote ot renewints the extMriiDent of eultivatuw 
thti rarlety of cotton: and they are at preaent employed on certam toM ia Qoinbatore, 
under the aapeuntenaenee of Or. Wight. 
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The I ebourers employed m getherii^ cotton are paid in 
about the value of one anna daily > of imperfect pods bmng. 
given to them i and should the crop be good, and but little 
injured, the amount of hire is made up with a proportion of 
clean cotton. ^ 

A succession of cotton crops should never be grown 
in the same ground, as it impoverishes the soil, and the 
land should therefore be allowed to remain fallow, and be 
manured for one year at least, before cotton is again sown in it. 
The expense of cleaning cotton is covered by the sale of the seed. 


A large portion of the cotton produce of Coimbatore is 
manufactured into piece goods, for the Trichinopoly, Salem, 
Mysore and Malabar markets, and a considerable quanttty of 
cloth is likewise made np for Bombay, and the Persian gulf. 


Tobsceo. Tobacco is the ancient staple of this district, of 

which there are three kinds-the first and most Talimble, is 
called by the natives vadamoogum, it is also called yevpo 
macuppal, and vutticnppal ; from the thickness and softness of 
the leaf, its great pungency, and peculiar flavour, it is pre- 
ferred for chewing by the natives on the western coast, wluchis 
the only market where it is saleable. This tobacco of the 
best quality raised on land irrigated from wells, and should 
they ebntoin salt-petre, the Ifaf is improved ^th in flavour 
«hd appearance, hut its saline qualities render it unfit f^ 

smoking or making snuff. The vadamoogum tobacco how- 
ever, raised in one part of the talook of Coimbatore, is an ex- 
eeption, as it is of exceUent quality and fit for ev^ purpose, 
and is capable of being preserved for a period of two years. 

■ The second kind of tobacco is known by the name of ten- 
mooKomi aftd is of the same description as that grown in the 
aSuag d^cts of Din^ and Madura j the leaf is 1^ 
KerSmt^of tbe vadamoogum tobacco; it la 

snsJ|,.bdfc M too chewing, and will »ot keep 

' alM tp'g?f^.reqttest,op die w,e8tem coast; 

The 0jird kind is distinguished by the name of Ma<- 
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tobacco j and is. cultivated only on lands suited 
for dry grains^ and is never irrigated^ it is a perish* 
able article^ is considered of good quality for smoking and hr 
snufP, but it is too bitter in flavour for chetving. Tobacco of 
a superior quality is produced in the talooks of Coimbatore^ 
PuUadum, Cheyoor, Danaikencottah, Chuckragherry and 
Fullachey;, and is exported to other districts^ the villages in 
which it is cultivated being situated chiefly in alluvial plains ; 
upwards of 4000 candies^ are exported annually to south 
Malabar, Travancore and Cochin, large quantities are also 
exported to Trichinopoly, and to the Mysore country. The 
superiority of the tobacco grown in Coimbatore is attributable 
to the richness and suitableness of the soil for its cidture, 
to its being irrigated from wells containing much salt^petre, 
and to the attention which is paid to its cultivation. 

With regard to soil, Mr. H. Piddington in his paper on 
the analysis of soils read before the Agricultural Society of 
India in March 1836, states as follows I believe the quality 
of the tobacco to depend mainly on the state and quantity of 
iron in the soil,*’ and also adds Colonel Hazeta and Dr. 
Casanova are our authorities for saying that the tobacco soils 
of the Havanna are red soilsj^and those of Manilla 1 know 
are also red soil ; now the red and reddish brown soils con- 
tain most of their iron in the statq of peroxide, or the reddish 
brown oxide of iron, while the light grey soils contain it 
" only in the state of protoxide, or the black oxide of iron, 
and from an analysis of Arracan, Singour, and Hinglee soils, 
he says, it will be seen, that the best tobacco soil we have 
hitiberto found in India, contains 16 per cent, or nearly one 
aixth of iron, which is mostly in the state of peroxide, and 
that the inferior sort of tobacco, grows in a soil, containing 
only 6 per cent, of iron, which is mpreorer in the state of 
protoxide, or black oxide.”^ 

• ifr. Piddiiiston from finding iSnt tiHe ash^s of Havonna, and Sandawa|r Cherdota 
more of the peroxide of iron than the same quantity of the ashes of the' 
HinsISS or best Bengal tobaeeo» thinks U highly probable, that the Savour of the tubac- 
eolS the smoker dmnds on the state and qUauUty of iron it conctains. no iSsO states 
^at American and lavish tobacconists and planters colour and flavour their tObacoo 
bViksittg a solution of sulfate of irou wbUdi ie decomposed by potbsaa of tobslcoo. 
dnd su^ate of putassa htd carbonate of Iron, which Is of an ochre yoBoir eoloar. are 
fbimea. 
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Th««l)oire «l»enratioiu <(roald seem to apply in « great 
meaeore, to tl» aoih on which tobacco ia culthrated in tjip 
dotrict, aa of the four kinda in which the plant thrives beat^ 
three are red, oontainuig the perosdde of iron, and the fourth;, 
or Idack soil, in all probability contains the protoxide, in 
considerable quantity ; they are classed by the cultivators aa 
follows ; ist a black soil, having pieces of limestone, mixed 
with it, called “ ther8ell”->-Sd a red soil, a mixture of sand 
and blade soil, called “ shenkersel” — 3d a red soil, mixed with 
sand, called sheral,” and 4th a red sod, mixed with mud, 
called “ fruddagay.” The tobacco is chiefly cultivated in 
garden huids artiflcially irrigated from wells, and water being 
near the nurfree, is always benefleial to the product. On 
the land intended for tobacco cultivation, it is a common 
practice previously to grow, a crop of raggee, uholum or other 
dry grain j from May to September, the land lies fallow and 
sheep are folded on it, it is then prepared for the tobacco. 
The usual period for sowing the seed, in beds, is in Septem* 
ber and October, and for traixsplanting, November and De- 
cember, the produce being gathered in the months of March and 
April, of the following year. The land is ploughed 6 or 7 
times and divided into beds, of about 5 or 6 feet square, the 
young plants are watered fer 30 or 40 days successively, 
according to the nature of the soil, and when they have 
thrown out 3 or 4 leaves, are transplanted into beds, each 
containing about SO plants — after which they are water- 
ed every second or third day until ripe ; at the end of 
about a month when it has thrown out 8 or more leaves, 
it is topp^ ; and if it is wished to render the leaf long, 
from 8. to 10 leaves only are left after topping; but if 
4iort leaves are dtoired, from 10 to 12 are left. In the second 
is(mth,,the plant thtows out buds, which are cautiously re- 
cane always taken to keep (hem free from 

weeds. . It oomes to maturity in four months, and when- cut 
it is spread out to dry. Keeping the leaves on the ground for 
more than one ,day is considered injurwus to the tobacco, 
tlfey abihetiit^ rmnain in the field for two days, hut 

Imigex .the leaves have bemi gatheaed* they 
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aoH) dried cm the iiiilk4iedge» irhich in sapiweed to impart a 
•Qperior qtudity to the tobacco, but noTer oa any other kind 
of hedge ; and when this is not available, strong poles are 
driven into the ground, and the leaves are suspended finin 
ropes affixed to them — the process of drying is continued in 
the open air for 15 days ; should the weather be wet, or dews 
heavy, it is placed in sheds, but is never smoke-dried in 
this district. After hanging for 16 or 80 days, and having « 
attained a reddish brown colour, it is collected into 
heaps under sheds, and turned once every third day, 
for nine days, when the leaves are stripped from the 
stalk, and tied into loose bundles containing SO or 40 in 
each, which are again packed in heaps and frequently 
turned for 10 days more ; the bundles are always packed 
“with the stalk ends of the leaves outwards, the points 
meeting in the centre The last process is to tie the tobacco 
into parcels, weighing each about 4 lbs, containing ten or 
twelve bundles, when they are pressed with planks, and hea- 
vy weights, and occasionally turned to prevent their becom- 
ing injured by heat, it is then fit for the market. The to- 
bacco raised in this district, is liable to deterioration, from 
scarcity of rain or of water in the wells, or from the effect of 
cloudy and foggy weather, and easterly winds. Should it not be 
sufficiently watered at the time of its be;ing topped, the plant 
is. liable to injury from the roots throwing out sprouts of a white 
appearance, resembling asparagus, called by the natives “ can- 
lum,” which has the effect of preventing the full growth of the 
leaf, and of injuring its quality. When transplanted should the 
weather be unseasonably dry, the leaves of the plant become 
covered with spots, or scalds, known by the term “ poryan,” 
which are very injurious to the tobacco ; and should the wea- 
ther happen to be cloudy and foggy, at the time the plants 
are topped, or an east wind prevail, the leaves become 
white, as if ashes had been sprinkled oyer them, and are en- 
tirely destroyed, tins blight b denominated “ sambul.”^ 

eachaustaon of the land from the caltivatibn of tobacco 
Uitery great* rendering frequent and regidax ne- 
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cholam aad otJwa dry graina. Tobacco » grow» by , # 
Uie agricultotal dasaca, the richer ryota cultiTatinf one (Sard 
of their gardena with it, and the poorer daasea one fourth? 
that which ia exported may be eatimated to coat on the apot 
Bupeea 86, per candy of SOOtba. The American toW haa 
been tried and cultivated in tbe eame method as has jttst 
been described, it ia however attended with more labour and 
expenae ; the planta are transplanted about 10 or 16 daya 1^ 
ter than, dw country product, and they are about a month 
loiter jm coming to mafcimty, and reqnire more water. 
The product foomwthe A^ierican seed ia not so good, for amok: 
ing or chewing, as the country tobacco, the leaves are larger 
and broader, but they are thinner, and have not the same 
strength and pungency of flavour, or, as it is technically 
termed among tobacco growers, “karrum.” 

c«t«o.Baffia«>ei Coimbatore is well stocked with cattle, as the 
Mo^ng statement of their numbers from the Jummabmidy 
for 1886 will shew, cows 289 , 787 , bullooks 260,111, female 
bnffidoes 98,417, male buflaloes 27,446, sheep 426,620. 

♦ 

•Rie bullocks and cows are of an excellent descriprion, md 
are generally bred by th| ryots on the pasture lands, which 
formithost valuable portion of their farmaj when the pasturage 
foils, they are driven to graze in the jungly forests, near 
the weatem and southern hills. The beat cattle are reared 
id tiie C<^l^al, Sattimungalum and Andioor talooka ; the v^ 
lueof whi'cb is from 40 to 50 rupees per pair; thatof tixeordi- 
h»y sxee, beingfrom 80 to 40 rupees. Large cattle foira a» 
held ahnuaUy in ti» months of April or May, at Av«awby, in 
Cheyhor folook, and twice a year, in the months, <4 S'®- 
afl^ ©ctbber. id the tailook of Gol%U^ At these 
s sup^fof Wad of cattle is procured, which a» sent to 
aHbiirlfl: ^<^8 much prised for hmfoeries. 

Their etitoifr' Is i^te, they are of a light make, bony,, with 

mritifima 'flut ,adjaoent.p«t of Sa. 
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lem, bnt hy tkr the greater portiom is reared in the jungles, 
near the river Cauvery, within the district. 

The breed of buffaloes, as might be expected from the ve- 
ry small extent of wet, or Nunjah cultivation, is of an in- 
ferior description ; they are small, and not held in much es- 
teem. 


The breed of sheep, however, is excellent,* and from their 
wool which is of a coarse kind, the cumblies and carpets in 
common use are made, the sheep are of a small size, and 
of a white, reddish brown, or black colour ; they are easily 
fattened, and their flesh is of a very superior quality; 
some information in detail, received from the shepherds of 
this district, concerning the rearing, grazing, and diseases 
of sheep, will be found at the end of this report 


Silk is produced in small quantities at CoUigal, 
it is however not of very good quality, and is of a coarser 
kind than the Mysore silk. 


ivofy. Ivory may also be ihcluded amongst the pro- 

ducts of this district, during the* last four yeaTrs, between 
^ and 800 elephants have been either caught or destioyed, 
principally by the public establishment maintained for this 
purpose ; the greater part of these have been females. The 
price of the largest and finest pair of tusks, is from 80 to 90 
Rupees, and those of smaller size, from 40 to 60. Although 
the^bove is about the number of elephants, which is known 
to have been destroyed, both by the public establishment, 
and by private individmds, yet there is reason to believe, 
that many are killed by the inhabitants^, which are never re- 
ported to the authorities. The government give a reward 
of 70 rupees for every elephant destroyed, at the same time 
taking possession of the tusks, but as the tusks of a full 
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grown elephant gell for more than the reward, tihey life 
therefore disposed of privately, the reward remaauing uhp 
claimed in these instances, and which ai-e consequently not 
brought to account in the number killed. 

A very remarkable circumstance occurred at an elephant 
hunt, which took place in this district in 1834. After the 
hunters had succeeded in driving a number of wild elephanta 
into the coopum or enclosure, they observed that one of 
them, a female, bore marks on her ears, neck and legs, of 
having blien at some previous time under restraint, or 

tame,”^^ and on the usual words of command being called 
out to her, to their surprize she obeyed them. One of the 
mahouts seeing her so tame, ordered her to kneel, and had 
the courage to mount, and conduct her away from the others, 
and she has remained quiet ever since ; about three weeks 
after her arrival at Coimbatore, she gave birth to a young 
male elephant, of a light pinkish fawn colour, or what is 
more generally known by the name of a white elephant,” 
which is considered by the natives of India, but more par- 
ticularly by the Burmese, of great value ; great care has 
consequently been taken of it, with a view to its being pre- 
sented in the name of the government of India, to the king of 
Ava. This remarkable difference of colour seems to depend 
on the almost entire absence of the usual dark colouring 
matter of the rete-mucosum, as well as the pigmentum of the 
eye ; thus apparently constituting it, an aliino variety of the 
elephant. 


pro. The principal mineral products of the pro- 
. ^ vince, are iron and steel, the ores ofwHich, 

chidly the brown hematite and black ore, are found in 
most of the sandy nullahs. At Topunpettah, a village 
about ffte ndlee to flie northward of Coimbatore, the iron is 
produced 1^ smelting a black sand. These ores are smelted 
m the ordinary native method, and ftom the metal obtained, 
nimly all the coulters of ploughs, mamaties, and other agri- 
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c^tural^ a$ well as domestic implements are made. 

The most highly prized varieties of the Beryl, or Aqua 
marine, are the produce of this district ; they are found near 
the village of Puttaley, in the talook of Kongyam, where they 
are stated to be associated with Cleavelandite.” A mine 
near that village was at one time worked by Mr. Heath, but 
is now closed. The largest specimen of Beryl said to be kuown,^ 
weighs six ounces, and is valued at £ 500, which, although 
supposed to have been found in Ceylon, it is probable may 
have been the produce of this mine. 


Salt«petre in considerable quantity, is made in the dis- 
trict, and eighteen hundred candies were manufactured in 
•1836 ; it is said to be of inferior quality to that produced in 
other situations. The earth seems to contain the nitre ready 
formed, as no potash is added to it by the makers, it being 
procured simply by lixiviating the soil, and concentrating the 
solution by repeated boiling. Muriates are also procured 
by the same process, and by far the greater part of the salt 
used for culinary purposes, is prepared from the soil ; sea 
salt or muriate of soda, being too expensive to be in general 
use amongst the poorer classes. In 1812, Mr, W. Garrow, 
at that time Collector of the district, estimated that 1,800 
garce of salt, prepared from the soil, were consumed by the 
inhabitants; and although the importation of marine salt 
from the Malabar coast, has very much increased since that 
period, and its price has fallen considerably, yet even at 
the present time, by far the greater part of the poorer 
classes, from its cheapness, make use of the black impure 
and bitter mixture of nitrates, and muriates, called Attapoo^^ 
dearth salt. 

This salt as before stated, is* procured in considerable 
quantity in the manufacture of salt petre. 


The extent of land actually under cultivation, 
amounts to 2,192,766 acres, and the un^ 
cultivated, or waste land, is at present about 1,0^,561 ; 


Extent of euia- 
Tated and waste 
lands. 
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of the former 1^400,701^ acres^ are under dry, and ^15,870 
under wet cultiyation. 

The quantity of pasture land in the district amounts to 
576^694 acres, which may be classed as follows : — 

Pasturage, dry land 649,954 Acres. 

Do. Garden do 23,220 do. 

Do, Wet do. 3,520 do. 

In the talooks of Pullachey, Chuckragherry, and a few' 
villager in the talooks of Coimbatore, Pulladum and Dhara- 
pooram, the dryland yields two crops annually, whilst in the 
other talooks one crop only is raised. The wet land yields 
two crops in the talooks of Dharapooram, Chuckragherry, 
Sattimungalum and Errode, but one only is produced in the 
other talooks. 


Revenue. The revenue derived from the province, in an 
ordinary year, may be estimated at twenty one lacs of rupees. 

Roade. The principal roads generally speaking, between 

Coimbatore and the adjoining districts, are good, having lately 
been much improved, and still further improvements are in 
progress ; the distance frou^ Coimbatore, the capital of the pro- 
vince, to Madras is 315 miles, to Negapatam 220, to Trichino- 
poly 129, to Quilon by Choughaut 229, to Calicut by Chou- 
ghaut 141, to Ootacamund 44, to Seringaputam 119, and to 
Bangalore 178 miles. 

Papttiaticm. The population as per last census, and the num- 
ber of villages in each talook, are shewn in the following 
table. ^ 
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NAMES OF TALOOKS. 

& 

lH 

0M 

Population. 

Males. 

Females 

Total 

Coimbatora 

ns 

42.795 

43,325 

86,120 

Sattimungalam 

Ul 

34.279 

36,359 


Danaikenoottah 

S13 


15,527 

30,897 

CoUigal 

149 

24.237 

21,194 

mm 

PuUachey.... 

127 

27.237 

31.630 

58.867 

Perindoray 

147 


29,073 

57,473 



68 

14.879 

15,630 

30,509 

Errode 

63 

19.325 

19,161 

38,486 

Dharapooram 

41 

83.490 

85,278 

50,768 

Kongyam 

42 

29.377 

27,987 

57,361 

Carroor 

79 

36.233 

34,654 

70,887 

Cheyoor 


21.447 

21,567 

43,014 

Pulladum * 

89 

41.398 

42,589 

83,987 

Chuokragherr} 

88 


81,333 

61,947 

Poligor Villages . 

50 


11,403 

21,576 

Total 

1,581 

1 401,254 

406,710 



The inhabitants are almost all hindoos, the number of 
mahomedans, who reside principally in the talooks of Coim- 
batore and CoUigal, being only 3,681 ; of Christians, there may 
be estimated between 4 and 5,090 roman catholics, and about 
one hundred protestants. 

Principal towns. principal towns in the province are Coim- 
batore, Dharapooram, Bowany and Caroor. 

2atore.**^ Coimbatore stands in a high, dry, and well cul- 
tivated country, is neatly built, and consists of 
about twelve wide, well ventilated streets ; it is situated ac- 
cording to the grand trigonometrical survey, in latitude 10* 
69' 41 ' north, longitude 76 * 69' 46^ east, the height of the 
ruins of the old palace in tlie town, is according to barome- 
trical measurements 1,483 feet above the level of the sea ; its 
distance from the nearest hills may be about 5 miles. Al* 
though situated so far to the northward of the Paulghaut- 
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cherry pass^ that it may be said to be clear of it^ yet it is within 
the influence of currents of air, which prevail in the pass 
throughout a great part of die year. The town in ordina* 
ry seasons is abundantly supplied with water from wells, 
but being for the most part brackish, it is said to be the 
cause of cutaneous affections among the poorer inhabitants. 
The houses inhabited by the Europeans are substantially built, 
and generally well situated ; they are placed to the eastward 
of the town, and with the exception of one near the jail, quite 
clear of it; die number of native inhabitants of the town of 
Coimbatoreji may be estimated st about ten thousand. In the 
time of Hyder Ally, it is stated to have contained 4.000 bouses, 
but it suffered much by the frequent wars between the British, 
and the Mysore sovereigns. Tippoo Sultan built a mosque 
here, and occasionally resided in the palace. At the village 
of Perura, about two miles to the S. W. of the town, there 
is a celebrated temple dedicated to Mahadeva, and called 
Mail, or High Chittumbra, to distinguish it from another 
Chittumbra near Pondicherry; this pagoda is said to be 
upwards of 3000 years old, and was one of the three hindoo 
temples spared by Tippoo, when he issued his order for the 
destruction of ail idolatrous buildings, the pagodas of Mailcotta, 
near Seringapatam, and that of Seriugapatam itself, forming 
the other exceptions. ^ 

On the south side of the town there is a tank of about three 
miles in length, which when foil, forms a fine lake of very 
considerable extent. The nearest tract of jungle is distant 
J 6 miles. 

Twa^Dhara- Dj^jy-g^pooram, situated in latitude 10® 47' north, 
and longitude 77® 40" east, within half a mile of the river 
Ambm'avatty, stands in a high and open copntry^; its streets 
are straight and wide, and the houses are for the most part 
well constructed^ there are here the ruins of a large mud 
fort, and in the vicinity is a considerable tract of well culti- 
vated rice land. 

]^^any is situated at the conflux of the rivers, 
Canyery and Bowany, and is considered a place of great 
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sanctity by the Hindoos, and much resorted to by them, it 
is well built, and notwithstanding its peculiar locality, is dry 
and comfortable. 

TowaofCaroar. Caroor is situated in latitude lOo north, and 
longitude 78o 12 ** east, and stands on gently rising ground, 
in a dry open country, on the north bank of the river Amber 
ravatty, near it are the remains of a considerable fort, in 
which there is a large temple. This town is very populous, 
and contains above 1000 houses. The small to\ 7 n of FuUa- 
chey, containing upwards of 300 houses, and situated in la- 
titude 11^ 47^ north, and longitude 77'^ 8^ east, also deserves 
to be noticed, as in its vicinity in the year 1800, a pot was 
- dug up containing a great many Boman coins of the reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius. 

The smaller villages are for the most part exceedingly filthy, 
their streets are extremely narrow, and the inhabitants in- 
variably throw the refuse of their meals into them, and 
also the sweepings of their houses, kites, and pariah dogs 
being the only scavengers. Many of the villages are 
surrounded by liigh fences of the Euphorbia tirucalli, or milk 
hedge, to protect them from the^ winds, but they of course 
considerably obstruct free ventilation. 

The inhabitants, compared with those of many other parts 
of India, may be said to enjoy more comfort, their 
houses in the larger towns, being substantially built, and 
covered with tiled roofs, having a considerable slope in 
order to prevent the rains from penetrating. The houses 
of the richer classes consist of from two to five apartments, 
and for the most part, are dry and commodious ; in the 
smaller villages however, they are generally built of mud 
thatched with leaves, and consist of but one apartment. 
The total number of houses in the district is 951,031; of 
which 15 are upper storied, 368 terraced, 11,101 tiled, and 
939,546 thatched. 
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llie whole of the wealthy mhabitants^ and most of the class 
of cultivatofs, sleep on cots, especially in wet weather, and 
nearly all classes use coarse blankets or cumblies, made from 
the wool of the sheep of the district. Wood, of which there 
is an abundance in the neighbouring jungles, is the fuel in 
general use, with brattice made from cow-dung. The diet of 
the cultivating and poorer classes, consists of cholum, raghee, 
millet and other dry grains, with pulses, many of which are 
extremely xhitritious, and upon which it is said three fourths of 
the population live, the remaining fourth, using rice as their 
principal article of food. Tobacco is consumed by all classes, 
either in chewing, smoking or as snuff. The rich use a consi- 
derable quantity of ghee, mutton, spices and vegetables. 

Occupations. Jt may be estimated that about three fourths of 
Cultivator*. population are engaged in agriculture. The 
next most numerous class, is that of weavers, it being sup- 
Weaver*, posed that there are 14,000 looms in the district, 
and the number of people employed on them, inclusive of wo- 
men and children, amounts to about forty five thousand. 


The employment of the remaining part of the population is 
various, there is a numerous class of petty merchants and 
shop keepers, in the bazar, and many who gain their 
livelihood by fencing, dancing, and singing for the amuse- 
ment of the rich, or by practicing as conjurers on the fears 
of the saperstitioua. 


CuatonM. £ach caste has its own customs, which as in 
other parts of India are connected with the numerous feasts, 
processions, ahd ceremonies appertaining to their religion ; 
or with marrii^es, births and deaths. 


The following information having been derived frotn some 
of the moat intelligent inhabitants of the district, is inserted 
eim<^ literally, as being somewhat curious and interestii^, 
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Brahmins. Brahmins are required to perform the cere- 
monies of yaugum. and yausamus, to read the vaidum or 
holy book^ and to teach it to others ; to give alms to the poor^ 
and to have pity on distressed people ; not to hurt or kill 
any creature^ nor to do a dishonest action ; to seek for sal- 
vation by observing regularly all daily ceremonies^ such as 
bathing, reading prayers, and making poojah ; to have their 
daughters married before they attain the age of ten years ; to 
betroth their sons, or make the Oopanianum, or as it is called 
thread marriage, before they are ten years old, and to 
perform the loobaum ceremony after their wives come 
to maturity ; to perform the sreemuntum ceremony at the 
sixth month of the wife’s pregnancy, allowing the hair of the 
Jiead to grow, which has not been shaved since marriage, 
till she brings forth ; to perform the poonnyumjooum ce- 
remony on the 10th day after a child’s birth, and to make it 
eat rice at the age of six months, and have its head 
shaved, and to see that it is sent to school at the age often 
years. 

When a Brahmin loses hi^ father, the head and beard 
are shaved immediately, and he accompanies the corpse 
in the procession to the burning ground, carrying the fire 
to burn the body ; after which, Ceremonies are performed 
daily, till the 12th day, when the funeral is said to be con- 
cluded. The son of the deceased must allow the hair of his 
head to grow for one year, after the death of his father, 
during which time monthly ceremonies are performed ; the 
anniversary of his father’s death is also kept regularly during 
lifetime. If a man dies without leaving children, his brother 
performs the requisite ceremonies, and if he has no brother, 
his nephew, or an adopted son, or a person bought for the pur- 
pose, fulfils the office. The widows head is shaved, her 
jewels are all taken oiF, and she discontinues the use of tur- 
meric powder, sandal wood, and all other cosmetics. 

Sunnyassey. When a Sunnyassey or hermit dies, the body is 

let down into a pit, (into which salt has been thrown,) in a 

o 
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sittiag posture ; md. die bead is beaten vith cidcoanuts until 
the skull is completely fractured ; the pit is then filled 
with earth, over which a tomb is erected, a banian tree 
(Ficus Beligiosa) is planted near the spot, and Poojahs 
are performed at these holy tombs. 

It is estimated that there are 16,4(Kf individuals of the 
brahmin caste in this district, and that there are about 100 
pagodas, the duties of which are conducted by 500 brahmins, 
and these temples maintain about iS,000 dancing girls. 

BtaaTMi. Bannyan or komatie caste, observe the same 

rules as the Brahmins, with the exception that the funeral 
ceremony is concluded on the 16th day after death, and 
the widows are allowed to wear certain jewels. 

Bainr Chetueii, Bainy Chetties another caste, marry their 

daughters after they arrive at puberty ; they bum their dead, 
and their widows wear jewels ; blacksmiths, carpenters, bra- 
ziers, stone-cutters, and goldsmiths, also marry their daughters 
after they come to maturity, they bury their dead, and their 
-widows use black clothes. 

Xongoo v»n»Ter8. KongooV ellaver caste, marry their daugh- 

ters when of age, and a barber ties the wedding rope 
round the neck of the bride. They marry their sons while 
yet children, to women of age, and the fether may enjoy the 
son’s wife till the latter is grown up; it is true that very 
few fothers avail themselves of this privilege, although no 
doubt exists of their possessing the privilege if they desire to 
Udce advantage of it 

They perform funeral ceremonies for three days only, 
and on the fourth mix boiled rice and sheep’s blood into 
small balls, wdiich they throw up into the air near the grave, 
for the purpose of pleasing the spirit of the deceased, and 
for propitiating their god. 
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Inferior Cutn. Thawaagoo Chetties caate^ (a class of 

weavers,) the teloogoo chetties, aad arasa pullies or labourers^ 
chucklers, oodurs or tankdiggers and pariahs, widows may 
marry again, the children of the deceased husband being de- 
livered to his relatives, and should a husband and wife bOcome 
mutually tired of each other, they are at liberty to separate, 
and each again to marry. 

These castes either burn or bury their dead, and among 
the teloogoo chetties when the elder brother dies, it is usual 
for the younger brother to marry the widow. 

In the Kykalurs or weavexa caste, should there be three 
pr four daughters in a family, not more than two of them ge- 
nerally get married, the others being either given to some 
temple as dancing girls, or they become prostitutes, 

Oor koravurs or basket makers ; in this caste the hus- 
band may sell his wife in the same way as he would sell any 
other part of his property, and purchase another. 

Oopoo karavurs or salt merchants, may marry four or five 
wives, and are very strict with regard to their chastity; 
if a woman is caught in adulteryi the caste assemble and 
are authorized by their own customs to put both ^suties to 
death ; this of course they cannot carry into execution, but 
it is suspected the woman is sometimes made away with by 
poison. 

^hoois. 'php number of schools in the district is about 
two hundred, at which Tamil, Teloogoo, Hindooee, and other 
native languages are taught. The schoolmaaters receive from 
each pupil from two annas, to one rupee a month. 

MediMi Police. Medical police may be said to be unknown, 
as no means are taken for cleansing the streets in any of the 
towns, with the exception that in the town of Coim- 
batore, two scavenger’s cartB are employed for that purpose. 
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The only time at which any attempt at cleansing the streets 
of the villages is made^ is before the celebration of the dit 
ferent religious festivals- 

Mendicants. The number of beggars is estimated at 2^000, 
and these are fed daily by the richer natives, charitable acts 
being in much esteem among them. 

Marriages ac. Eegisters of marriages, births and deaths, have 
nevei been kept. The average duration of life in adults is esti- 
mated at about 50 years, but cases of extreme old age, such as 
from 90, to 100 are not unfrequent ; the average however in 
jungly parts of the district, is below that in those more cul- 
tivated. 

Diseases, Fever. disease which has at aU times prevailed to 
the greatest extent is fever, a mild form of intermittent being 
the most frequent type, when however it assumes the remit- 
tent form it is often fatal. The native practitioners generally 
treat an attack of fever as follows, they first administer an eme- 
tic, generaUy composed of the powdered seeds of tettan cottay, 
or strychnos potatorum, and follow this up by a purgative, 
consisting of one or two grains, of the powder of the seeds, 
of the croton tiglium ; if great heat of skin continues, it is 
repeated, but if the skin becomes cooler, about 10 grains of 
the powder ,of the bark of tbe Melia Azadirachta, is given 
two or three times a day, or a decoction of it combined with a 
warm aromatic such as green ginger, or the seed of bishop's 
weed. This which is the general method of treating an at- 
tack of fever, is in slight cases almost always effectual. In se- 
vere c^es however, (and of these the quotidian is considered 
the most dangerous, and the quartan the most dbstinate type,) 
and in remittent fever, their success is very indifferent, as 
by &x the greater number of patients, either sink under the 
attacK in a few days, or linger on for a time under visceral 
obstructions, such as a morbid state of the spleen, or liver. 
Besides tbe a^ove remedies many others are used by the 
natire doctors, or Vytiars, such as white arsenic, in doses not 
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exceeding the fourteenth or fifteenth part of a grain^ twice a 
day, in conjunction with aromatics as cummin seed, the Co- 
nessi bark, or nerium antidysentericum, Lin: this bark is also 
given in the form of decoction in dysenteric affections. The 
cinchona bark was formerly supplied by Government, and 
ordered to be sold by the collector at a low price, the de- 
mand for it however was very small. 


Bowel Gom- 
plaiata. 


Diarrhoea and dysentery are the two next most 


fatal, and common diseases, the native doctors are 
not in the habit of distinguishing between them, both being 
usually treated in the same way. The remedies given in 
these diseases, are tho powdered pomegranate fruit, twice 
or thrice a day in milk, the patients at the same time using as 
diet, a sub-acid preparation of milk, called " tyre.’* Some 
Hakeems particularly Mahomedans, give a dose of castor 
oil at bed time, followed next morning by a small quantity of 
opium, and* bangh. 


There are however innumerable decoctions used in the cure 
of these diseases, composed of stimulants, tonics, and carmi- 
natives, according to the fancy, or superstitious prejudices, of 
the prescribe!-. 

Venereal. Venereal disease is very prevalent, and commits 

great ravages ; strong pui*gatives are almost entirely relied 
on in its cure, when however calomel can be obtained it is 
always given, and continued till salivation is produced. 


Guinea worm. Dracuuculus or Guinea worm, is another very 
common complaint, its cure is generally attempted by extrac* 
tion, and is always more or less tedious, the native doctors 
are generally successful, although occasionally the worm 
breaks in the attempt at its removal, when ill conditioned 
sloughing ulcers are apt to form, which are very difficult of 
cure ; during the progress of extraction, and as it is sup- 
posed for the purpose of facilitating it, many Vytiams cover 

# 

• Hemp. Cunabis Sativa. 
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the part where the worm protrudes, with a paste composed 
of assafcetida, garlic and rice flour. 

SmaUPox, Small Pox has occasionally made its appeart^ 
ance^ and has generally committed considerable ravages ; 
the deaths from this disease have always borne a great 
ratio in the higher castes, who have* still a great prejudice 
against vaccination, amongst the lower classes however, this 
prejudice scarcely exists, the number of children vaccinated 
monthly, being at present about 280. 

Cholera has also broken out occasionally, and the deaths 
from it have always been very numerous. 

The jail is a square building, situated at the 
south eastern extremity of the town of Coimbatore, its position 
cannot be said to be very good, as it is placed close to a tank, 
round which at times there is a considerable extent of 
swampy ground, and it is also surrounded by ground broken 
into water courses and nullahs, in which after rain, the water 
for a time forms stagnant pools the receptacles of filth of 
every kind. 

The jail contains 22 cells, 18 of which are 24 feet long, 
and 18 broad, they were formerly very low, and ill venti- 
lated ; very considerable improvements have however lately 
been made in them, having been raised from 9 to 12 
feet, and in place of small circular apertures, 18 inches 
in diameter, on each side of the door ways, large iron barred 
windows, 4 feet high by 8 feet bro^rd, have been substituted, 
with ventilators in the roof. The number of prisoners it is 
capable of containing, is 275, at 15 per cell, free accommoda- 
tion b^ing allowed, or 360, at 20 per cell which would 
however be rather crowded. 

The ventilators in the solitary cells have likewise beep 
much improved * 
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Hospital. hoSpital situated on the extreme right of 

the square^ is a ward of the jail 24 feet long by 14 feet 
broad^ into which air is admitted by three windows of the same 
size as those in the other cells. The windows being all on 
one side. 

The prisoners work daily, Sunday excepted, from 7 a. m. 
till noon, when they rest for one hour and take food, at|d 
again work till 4 p. m,. See table at the end of the report, 
for diet, clothing, labour, &c. 

The chief article of diet is cholum, those prisoners 
however who come from the Malabar coast, where rice is the 
principal food are allowed it, and the medical officer is au- 
thorized to order whatever food he may consider requisite, for 
patients in the hospital. 

The prisoners who ai*e fed on cholum, cost each 5 annas 
10 pice per week, 100 rupees weight of cholum being va- 
lued at 6 pice ; 4 pice worth of curry stuff allowed to each 
person is included in the above amount ; those who eat 
coarse rice, cost each 6 annas 10 J pice per week ; 80 Ru- 
pees weight of rice being valued at 7| pice — ^tbe allowance 
of curry is the same as for the others. 

w 

The following tables shew the nature, and amount of dis- 
ease, and mortality which have occurred amongst the prison- 
ers during the period of ten years, from 18^9 to 1838 
inclusive. 
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JAIL or OOIMBATOIUS. 


No. 5. — TMe essMbituy the Number of Admutions and DeatMt af 
Prisoners under Trm, from each Cms of Disease for 10 years. 



From 1H38 to 1838. 

Admissions k deaths 

|3 

i| 

ii 

s 

h$ 




from each class of 

disease. 



[oEinJii 

ITfTffffll 

1st Half. 


■3® 

ell 

t&l 

CLASSES. DISEASES. 









3 s 



Ad 

Dd. 

Ad. 

Dd. 

Ad. 

Dd. 

Ad.j 

Dd. 





( Febm ephemera 

D 

m 


m 

) ' 


■ 

Hi 





Feven < „ Intermit, quot. 

6 

0 

1 

11 

{ ^ 

8 

H 



6 

8 -875 

40 -0 

{ „ continue.'. . . . 

3 

8 

5 

8 

) 


■ 

H 





Cholera 

S8 

IS 

1 

1 

88 

13 




14 

5 *943 




7 

6 

19 

8 

1 . 

7 

1 

1 

I 

17 

8 '527 

51 -515 

8 

1 

5 

8 

) 



■ 





Do. Lungi . . Pneumonia 


0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

m 


1 

0-858 

100-0 

DO 

■ 

■ 

m 

0 

0 

1 • 

) ‘ 
8 

1 

0 


■ 

1 

0 -SSF 


Eruptive fe-* ( Tariola. ........ 

4 

0 

1 

] 

1 


1 


1 

8 -087 



8 

0 

1 

0 

■ 

8 

8 

vera ( Varicella.. | 

Dropsy. . • . Anasarca. ..... « 

8 

8 

8 

■ 

2 

8 

0 

4 

8 

1 

1 *833 

50 *0 

> Rheumatic ( Rheumatismus 





1 






aibctlonB. ) Acutui 

» 

0 

3 

8 

1 

0 

3 

2 

4 

8 

1 m 

60 *0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

} ■ 

0 

1 

0 

2 

f 

0 *516 

0 ‘0 

factions.. (Ognorrhaa 

1 

0 

0 

0 






^^‘^^{DtMnaCTlu..... 

6 

1 

0 

f 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1-660 

10 *866 

Do.Ski]i... Horbi Cutis 

8 

0 

8 

1 

8 

■ 

8 

2 

9 

1 

1 *898 


Otbf r diieasei . 

17 

8 

17 

8 

17 

1 

17 

8 

84 

5 

8 *785 

14 -705 

Total.... 

1 T7i 89 



77 

29 

39 

28 

13$ 


35*148 

& 


tte^edi^ average aiinttal num^cal etrengtih of the 

******e»»f^ convicted prisoners during the ten years, has been 
166, and the admissions 270, or nearly 178 per cent, and the 
ntnubet of deaths annually during the same period, has aver- 
aged 27, or 17. 680 per cent on the strength. 

The admissions were greatly increased in the years of famine, 
1888 and 1834, when the mortality was also much above the 
usual average, and again in 1887, (also a year of scarcity) 
occasioned almost ezdusiTely by diarrhoea of a sevme form, 
H 
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cVolera, and anattrca; in these three yeaxs 175 deaths occurr- 
ed, and 1414 cdck were treated, more than one half of all the 
admissions, and somewhat less than S-Sds. of all the mortality. 
Ihe average strength in these years amounted to £20. 

The most numerous admissions have been from fever, 
iowd complaints (especially diarrhcea,) and dracmculus in the 
class of specific diseases — ^under the head other diseases, are in- 
cluded 129 admissions from “ punitio.'* The greatest mor- 
tality has been occasioned by lowel complaints, cholera, fever 
and dropef. 

The number of prisoners under trial are few, the average 
strength being below 40; the diseases have been much 
the same as amongst the convicts, but more fatal. 

PeTcr. With regard to fever, the most prevalent type is the 

intermittent, while the continued form is most fatal ; of the latter 
type it may be remarked that no cases are entered in the re* 
turns till toward the end of 1836, while from that period up 
to 1838, no fewer than 183 cases are recorded with 23 deaths ; 
on the other hand, all the cases of the intermittent type oc- 
curred during the first eight yeaxs, while no case is entered 
on the returns during 1837 and 1838 ; in 1838 and 1834 the 
admissions of this form amounted to 270, with 7 deaths. 

t 

choiwfc Cholera prevailed as an epidemic in 1829, 1833 
and 1834, and of the number of cases seen on the table No 4 — 59 
admissions, with 37 deaths, took place in these years. It is re- 
marked with regard to this disease, that when it has occurred in 
an epidemic form, the cases were fewer in number compara- 
tively in the town of Coimbatore, than in other parts of the 
coUectorate, whidi has been attributed to its high and dry 
site, and .to the streets being wide and well ventilated; it 
may howeVm: also be partiy owing to the people being in 
better circumstances, and living on better food, and in more 
comfortllde houses than in other parts of the district 

With regard tothe treatment, the stimulating plan has been 
lUTkriably adopted. 
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X)iun4tce«. Q£ the tlass of bowd complaints dUmhma 

daims attention^ not only from the number of cases recorded^ 
but ako from the great mortality it has produced. This dis- 
ease is always preset in the jail;^ but in 1833,34 and 37^ it 
may be said to have been epidemic, no fewer than 344 ad- 
missions, with 93 deaths having taken place in these years. 
The character of the disease will be seen from the following 
extracts from two of tlie medical reports. 

Diarrhoea has prevailed as an epidemic not only amongst 
the inmates of the jail but throughout the whole collectorate, 
occasioned by the unwholesome food on which the lower 
orders have been subsisting for many months past, vis. leaves, 
plants and roots. The jail has been filled with prisoners from 
various parts of the district, and many of them on admission 
were reduced, from long continued disease to a state of extreme 
emaciation ; and although nutritious diet and stimulating 
liquids were allowed them, at first cautiously and afterwards 
liberally, with opiates, and medicines of an astringent and 
tonic nature, the system in many instances could not rally, 
and the patient seemed to sink simply from exhaustion.” 

** The post mortem examinations verified this, inasmuch as 
with the exception of a few cases exhibiting slight traces of 
sub-acute inflammation of the es^mal coats of the coecum or 
ascending colon, the greater number shewed a pale bloodless 
state of the bowels, the mucous coat being covered with thin fe- 
culent matter, and generally an efiusion of serum in the 
abdominal cavity.” Dated 31st December 1833. 

** From these circumstances (scarcity of food &c.) the in- 
habitants have been reduced to the necessity of subsisting on 
pumpkins, the white and succulent part of the leaf of the com- 
mon aloe, and several kinds of roots, plants and leaves; disease 
particularly diarrhoea has consequently been very prevalent 
amongst them. From the dread of starvation many have com- 
mitted crimes, such as cattle and sheep stealing, and immedi- 
ately confessed their guilt for the purpose of being sent into 
jail, to procure food at the expense of their liberty.” 
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** The cams of dm diseaso have bwm muaerom* and it has 
proved peculiarly obstinate and &tal— nor could it be odiMr> 
vise from the wretched state of the half starved and emaoiat* 
ed oJyectSf which have in most imtanees been the subjects of 
it. In the treadnent, opiates^ tonics, astringents with wine, 
wmre found to be more beneficial than any other remedies ; 
and blisters were occasionally applied over the abdomen.” 
Dated SOth June, 1837. 

Hie next disease requiring special notice is 
masarca, .^e number of deaths being 35 out of 70 admis* 
sions, of .which 45 cases, with 19 dea^s took place in 1833 
and 1834. Dropsical affections such as oedema, anasarca and 
ascites were frequendy attendant upon diarrhoea, and inter* 
mittendfever. Pos^ mortem examinations exhibited an exsan* 
gineous condition of the various tissues, the stomadh and bowels 
were pale, tympanitic, preternaturally transparent, and 
filled with a dirty muddy fluid — the liver and spleen were 
shrunk and pale ; the pericardium in every instance contained 
several ounces of fluid—and the substance of the heart when 
cut into, appeared as if it had been macerated. 

In the treatment, stimulants internally and externally, diu- 
retics and tonics were found most useful in checking the 
disease, and invigorating the system. 

Oneuseuiof. jjje (.jggg tpedfic diseases, draounculus merits 
a few rernnks. It is endemic in this part of the country, and 
has prevailed more or less every year during the period em- 
braced in these remarks. The period of the year in which 
it is seen' is the dry hot season, comprehending the months of 
April, May, June and July, and it is worthy of observation, 
that the cases of this disease have been most numerous in 
those years in whith the monsoon either entirely, or partially 
^ed— -when tlm tanks were nearly all dried up, and the sup- 
ply of water failed in most of ^e wells. 

Hie disease attacks men, women, children and adulto, 
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ilie robtut and emaciated indiscriminately ; in most cases from 
two to four worms have been extracted, but in several, as many 
as twelve have been removed. The locality of the worm is 
generally in the lower extremities, about the foot and an- 
kle. The usual native plan of treatment was had recourse 
to, viz. careful slow extraction, which although a tedious 
operation, has in almost every case proved successful, and ^ 
but few instances has it been followed by ill conditioned sores, 
which are so often troublesome in this disease. One death 
is recorded and as the case is of some interest, it may 
be here briefly noticed. The patient was admitted on the 
10th May 1836, with a worm presenting immediately below 
the right external malleolus. The usual mode of extraction 
was resorted to, and the case went on favorably till the 13th 
June, when tetanic symptoms appeared, of wMch the patient 
died on the 2Snd of the same month. Some irritation at the 
site of the worm is supposed to have been the cause of the 
tetanus. In the treatment blood was drawn to the extent of 
i;xvj, on the first day, and opium was then given in large 
doses, according to the urgency and frequency of the spasms; 
of this medicine, in ten days, the patient took 652 grains. On 
the Sd, 4th, and 6th days of treatment, the symptoms aba- 
ted very much, and hopes of a cure were entertained, but on 
the 8th and 9th, the spasms agaiji became very violent, and 
resisted all the means had recourse to. 

Amongst the dass of oftier diseases, idcers form a large ma- 
jority, and as already stated, 129 admissions were from pumHo, 
which seldom however exceeded two dozen lashes. 

There is always a detachment of sepoys 
at Coimbatore, amounting to about 150 men, with two 
European officers, a «q>tain and subaltern. The sepoys huts 
are situated close to the town, and the sick ofthe detachment 
are treated in a temporary building in the jail compound. 
Pever of the quotidian type is the most prevalent, ^ease, 
it is however generally of a mild form, and ^ily cured 
the ordinary means, such as an emetic and purgative 
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(oMbited at tbe commenoementj and sabtequently qtxiniiie 
or bark. A tabular TieTr of die eicknees in this and the other 
detachments of natiye mUitarj, at the varkms civil statiose 
in this division, is given at the end of this report. 


REMARKS ON THE BREED OF SHEEP. 

The following particulars regarding the breed of sheep, 
have been obtained firom the native shepherds. Ewes be- 
come b^ with young in the months of March or ApiU, and 
usually bring forth one lamb, in August or September, the 
rams being separated from them at this time. The lambs are 
not allowed to go out with the dams dll they are one month old, 
at the end of this period however, the teeth begin to appear, 
when they are sent with them to graze. Sheep are 
turned out at 7 o’clock a. m., and are brought back to the 
folds or sheds, at 6 in the evening throughout the year. 

Rams generally live to the age' of eight or nine, and 
ewes to about seven years. 

Soon after tlie birth of a lamb, the shepherd examines its 
colour, and other marks, and gives it a name according to its 
■ex, such as Kdaimtilah to a ram, and Kdamtttty to an ewe 
the name of a ram ending always in muMdh, and that of a 
ewe in muiUy, if the sheep from one dock should happen 
to stray into that of another shepherd, tike ovmer at once re- 
cognizes it by its marks and colour, or the shepherd of the 
dock which it has joined, seeing that it is a stranger, turns it 
out Every shepherd knows all the sheep in his flock, and 
he never counts diem cither when letting theqt out of the 
shed in the morning, or when shutdng them up at night 

Sheep are shorn annually in the mouth of January after 
the age of one year, the fleece of the back only is preserved, 
that on the other parts being rejected as useless. 

JIhe diseiMs to which they are subject are the following, 
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puffing of the belly> called by the natives ooodiHmaeoo, is 
very frequent, and is treated by cauterizing the abdomen 
vdth a hot iron# and by squeezing the juice of a certain 
leaf, called oonaw'oodee, into the animals mouth. Muf^ee^ 
novoo or diarrhoea, prevails during the monsoon, the re* 
medy employed for its cure is water, in which boiled 
cumboo rice has been steeped for some days, great num^ 
bers however die of this disease. Another disease peculiai^ 
to sheep is called j&ralavettee-novoog the animal it is said 
when attacked by it, immediately falls down and dies in 
a very short time ; this disease occurs only in the month 
of September. 

Kodul-noitoo or bloody flux, is not unfrequent, it is also 
treated by cumboo rice water, and the shepherds say, that 
the flesh of a sheep d]ring of it, induces a similar complaint 
in persons who eat it. 

The value of a sheep is from two annas to one rupee, but 
if in very good condition it brings two rupees. Each shep- 
herd generally has charge of fifty sheep, for which he is paid 
at the rate of SO bullahs of grain per mensem, with ah al* 
lowance in money of 4 fanams to purchase a cumbly, 1 
fanam to purchase slippers, and 1 fanam for a cloth, annually. 

In a flock of a hundred sheep all the rams are gelded, 
except four or five, this operation is usually performed in 
the month of September, when the animal is between one 
and two years old, but never at a later period. The wethers 
are fattened, with cotton seed, mixed with gram. 
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. Ftralglurat in latitade 10* 4d nortih, and longi- 
tude 76* 88 east, is situated in a gap in the tresteni 
ghauts SO] miles broad, and is distant from the sea, 
Bmoon. at the nearest point on the vestem coast, about 
4S miles, 'bling elevated 800 feet above its level. 


The sut&ce of the country is undulating as fax as the hills, 
which rise abruptly on either side, distant 7 miles to the 
north, and 18 to the south. In the eastern or inland direc- 
tion, the country rises gradually for several miles, and to- 
wards the westward, there is a gentle descent to the sea. 

winds. prevailing winds which are either easterly 

or westerly, are greatly influenced in their direction by the 
funnel like shape of the pass through the ghaut, which is 
more *than twice as widest the western opening, as at tiie 
eastern, northerly or southerly winds being very rare. 

Hsontdiw. jfhe exact he^ht of the neighbouring bills has 
not been ascertained. They are irregularly wooded to their 
summits, and are uninhabUed, beingvery feverish during cer- 
tain months in the year. In March and April conn- 
derable anhi^ance is felt from the heat occasioned by the spon- 
taneous combustion of the jungles on these hills, large tracts 
of which are seen burning for many days in succnudon, bat 
no inoonyOnience, farther than the increase of temperature, 
is thereby oecasioined. 

There are two rivers in the neighbourhood, 
^hn Canady abont two miles to the north, and the (Mpathy 
about mre mile tb the south, both running in a westerly di- 
rection. The hrm^ is fed by various streams from the hills, 
flmaiag throughout the year a considerable body of water. 



( 

tf iMnii of vliiokmch^ber is floated to The 

^ other etreedt rhnsg in the e^momg dhitrict of Gohnhetorei 
ie Mieller end more npid, tad after long droughte ft ft 
reduced to a mere auceeasion of poula, connected by amalL 
atreama. The bedk of boflt conaiat of white aand, and in 
aome placea they are rocky, no aUmy depoait being left od 
them. The benka ere being pretty high in aome 

plieea, and low and aloping in othera. The vegetation oni 
the one to the'north ft generally tall and luxuriant, whilat 
the banka of the aouthem atreatn are more open, and they 
do not aeem in any way to aflbot the aelttbrity of the ata^ 
tion. 


^ TuiM. There are no tanka of any afte in the neighbonr- 

hood, and the country from its undulating aur&ce ft well 
dwttoMQorM. . noxious morasses however are found 

at the fijot of the hilft. * 

The dhnete of Fanlghant thronghout the year, ft 
on the whole very ftrorable, both for Enropeana and natives, 
but ft more so for tbe former, than for the latter. The south* 
west monsoon during the montiu of June, July, August and 
September, moderates tiie temperature, and in the two suc- 
ceitidimg montha occasional showqp occur from the north*east, 
whitfo render the weather cool and pleasant, not only in 
these months, but also throughout the whole of December. 
*]ftheuinatftm and catarrhal af^utions accompanied with fe- 
ver, are prevalent in the wet season; and Bcarcely any Eu- 
ropeans escape without suffering ftom cataxrlu. In De- 
cember and Junuaiyl^e jungles become foveridi, and early 
in iTiinuary the heat begins to increase, and vegetation to 
Up; atrojog land winds set in about the beginning of 
February, and continue all March and part of April ; but the 
station if huaifthy at thft season, with the exception of the 
pxuyalonfto of acute Calft^ <^tntry aore-eyes. 

Thf voather in tift latter yart of April and in Hay, ft 
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dluugefibto a»d tnmtttiii. Th« folowiag i* i e0f9^ 

gistor kept tit tbil station for the year IbST, and itith untdi 

accuracy. 


ITawiol 

MmUu. 



im 

January. 


ITabraary 


March. 


April 


May 


m to «r* 


About 90*. 


Not 

Itered. 


84* to 87** 


^ to «Bi*, 


BZMABE6. 


|Seat diraduallk increasing; pleasant 
ibr me first ludf of the month. Hot 
during the latter half, nights cold ) 
strong easterly winds. Very dry, 
but not* hot, mough verr disagree* 
abl^. Jungle fever at W alliar and 
the hills. Fever very prevalent 
, over all the country. 

Strong hot Is&d wind during the day, 
but sea breeze in the evening. 
Mominjn, evenings and nights toler* 
ably cod. 

For the first three weeks a strong hot 
land wind from the east. Sea breeze 
in the evenings. H ights and morn- 
ings tolerably cool. During the 
last 10 days the land wind was 
veiy changeable ; blowing occasion- 
ally from different points, nights 
cool. 

First four days, hot land winds, the 
rest <ff the month the weather waa 
cooler firom several showera that had 
fidlen, and no wet tatties required. 

Weather tolerably cod the first ten or 
twelve days, towards the middls 
of the month it became veir hot, 
three or four dose nijjjifiH, but tho 
eveaings and rttoruings and gen<^- 
ly the nights were very pnasaut. 
About the fiOtb very doudy end dto 
sun seldom visible ; and for (he hiist 
week the weat^r bras wOMiy and 
the thermometw tntder 80*4 * " 
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Tiurftttdi 

Montlu. 

till! 

June 

75® to 84® 

Xuly 

71J®to76i® 

Aoguat 

78i«to79i“ 

Sept 

77 J» to83j" 

October 

80* to 86* 

Not. 

75* to88i*, 


BEMABKS. 


The mobdoon extremefty light no henvy 
rain, but weather rerr doudy and 
showery, and reuarknbly pleasant. < 

Rainy throughout the month, the sun 
seldom seen. The rivers fuUin thelat> 
ter partof themonth. Air vsot damp. 

Bain occasionally heavy. Weather 
pleasant. 

The weather £ne. A little rain the 
first four or five days, after which 
none till the end of me month. 

Weather fine but with occasional 
showers, some times close and op* 
pressive before rain. 

The first six days fine, and till the 
SOth, a good deal of rain fell ; the 
rest of me month dry. During the 
latter half strong easterly winds 
prevailed — very Uttle dew in the 
momingo fer the season, but cold. 


Dee. 


81* to 88* Weather cool and pleasant, nights 
cold. Feverish on the hills and 
WaUiar-jungles. Common fever 

P revalent over all the country, 
angles on the hills on fire. 


T^e sou throughout the district is generally light 
and producUve, though not so fertile as in the neighbouring 
country of Coimbatore ; and the high grounds consist of 
red ^fel and latedte. 


Wits*. water of the rivers a^d weUs is pure, and at 

w Mhim de 'UositioatB exhalationa arise firmnthem, but tiie 
moxesies at the fbot uf (he hUls already aUuded to, exhale at 
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coniaMnMment and tenaimtioii of tho nunMdtttt, Wnwii 
fbbrifio muMmats. 

Agrieultore is ia & vtiry thriTia^ eonditioo, 
arexy oTS^Ue spot of la&d boiog ealtiTated» and tba 
naireat is alanTS certain, the rains seldom or never Ailing* 
jRioe is the principal grain produced. 

iSSSff ny^ Panlgfaant u the point of meeting of the roads 

between Coimbatore and the Malabar coast; the 
Acility wifli which the ghaut here A ascended, rendering it a 
great thor^ughAre. Kve roads proceed Aom hence, three to 
the westward, and two in the opposite direction, the princip^ 
of which A the great Coimbatore road, affording a safe and 
pleasant line of communication ; the others are compa> 
ratively narrow, and generally in bad repair. 

The population of die talook amounted in 1888, 
according to the beet mAimation procurable, to 1,01,818 
souA ; of whom 88,056 were males, and 48,S|87 females. 
No records of marriages or bAths have been kept. 

Fever of an uxegular quotidian i^e,and not un- 
frequendy complicated with affections of the chest, A common 
in Decetnbet and the beginning of January ; and severe jun* 
gA Aver becmnes prevalent at the same time, amongst the 
natives living near the morasses at the foot of the hilA, and at 
Walliar, In the jungle. Fanlghaut with rare exceptions ex’ 
perienees an annual visitation of choAra ; the cases though 
not numetcus, are generally severe. 

®>’*'****^ The country sore eye A very prevalent dwrfwg 
mopths of April and May, amongst Europeans as weU as 
******'^ natives ; andrheomatAm AalsocAnmcn during 
die hot action. ^ 

TiwOsatsMMBt. military cantohment of PanlglwMi, Ap 

eluding the Art, atanda on dightly undulating and open 
ground, and connsts of the HAes, e tssS'iH o M f e, 

dmIUnf km4i» and a jmAkmA prswid llio Art 
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itm . iiM soat^-eait eiiiiiint' 'of the 
c^tMUMbilit is ftBfOMe fortificatii^ having tatmAhukhoM 
and osr^iu; mutounded bya ditch SI Uset deep, and Idbroad; 
the aorea inini^ ihdaaniiag ISO yairds a^uare. The buildingk 
nhhin the Ihrt are placM near the wa&a leavkig an op4ai 
'^paee in ' &e centre, and (»htuit of the' j)Ziice o^erOw, hai- 
ri» Bofpitn. tnagatbu^ atore rooma, oaib and £o^ 

the hpapital ia .87 feet in length by 17 in breadth, aiw 
is railed about 8 feet from ihe ground. An open verandah 
8 £Mt wide aurrounda the building, which conaiats of three 
jooma, the amalleat ia ueed as a surgery, and the others 
as wards for the aick|. the buildii^ is tiled, and is at 
all seasons dry and comfortable. , The rooms are lofty and 
. well aired, and are in every way suitable for the accommo- 
dation of sick, to the number of about 80. The locality of 
the hospital is unexceptionable. • 


w«n«. There are two wells in the fort, botii of which 

contain water during the entire year. The water of one is 
not used, but that of the other is pure and good. The fort 
ditch also contains water disoughout the year, in the mon- 
soon it tt frctn 10 to IS fitet in depth, but in the dry wea- 
ther it is low and becomes covaed with we^ ; no noxious 
exhalations however, arise ficom it, and the watn is always fit 
for drinking. 


The Ami a«. »p|jg ^ ^ north of the fort, 

the parade ground intervening; therabsoil is for the most 
pitt laterite, and is soft and dayey in some places. The se- 
poys lutes omsut of a main street S6 foot wide, running north 
and south, croMed at ri|^t angles by eight streets, of 15 feet 
wide raiged at equal distances, spaces being allotted to the men 



Streep ai^ kept e|f»| by means of guttep ^h tide. 



^ #inra»c»» 

Two weOi fiu»d witJibirKik bare been •vnikwllioUi^ Ml^ 
at which is diy in the hot weather, md hu long been dan ead f 
the other however always contains a supply ef good w^, hut 

the natives prefer thatobtsinedfroma tank in the VMsiniQr. The 

mess^house qpd oMcer’s quarters lie westward of the fiat and 
parade, and, are scattered ov«r a eonsiderahle space of ground. 

The feUowiag table will shew the nature of the more p^ 
valent diseases at this station, it is proper however to premise 
tliftt no troaps were stationed hme in 185S and IdM* and dur» 
ing the first half of the year 1838 j while one entire regiment 
was located here in 1831, 88, 36, 36, and 37, and only one 
company iti 1820 and 1880, and the letter half of the year 1838. 
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ntumtcm or vmAVAWoona* 

ooQtttr7 of TraTaneore Sea between the 
eighth and tenth degreee of north ladtnde, and 
the seventy eixth* and seventy eighth degrees of east longi- 
tude. It is bounded on the nor^ by Malabar, on the west 
and Bou^ hy ibe sea, and on the east it is separated fron 
the TinniereHy district, by a range of hills running from 
Faulghautcherry to Cape Comorin. 

aiiMiTi«i«M. Province contains three districts, ri|. 

Trevandruin, Codiin and Quilon. The district of Trevandrjim 
ie divided into northern and southern portions, and these 
again are subdivided into what are called Adijfitrootu, of 
which Yunjeoor, Panlcolum,'W’utwoorkaou, CuUicootuni and 
ThoneycuU lie in the northern division; Nelmun-pattum, 
Ooloor, Colatoor and Fulleapooram comprise the southern 
portion, in each of which there are several villages. 

TmtsaStwa. Trevandmm the capital, is situated in latitude 
8 « dO' N., and longitude 77* 19' £., abouta mile and a half in 
a direct line irom the sea coast, with which it is nearly on a 
level. It consists of a fort, in which the Eajah and his 
family reside, and a krge town outside the walls, extend)!^ 
(fo&efly towards the north, at the extreme end of which are the 
barracks, and the old cantonment formerly occupied by a re- 
giment od native in&ntry, and a detachment of artillery. ' A 
niln 0 the aast of the fort, and considerably elevated above it, 
is tfaie Beiddency, in the neighbourhood of whichthe medical 
ofieer tftM|diBa» ^ luMptal and the linea for the escort being 
closeatlianA IJhefort is about half a mile square, l^no 
dit(h, and the are built of mnd, with the emnqrtiion of 
•ome parts of llijf west and the north aides, whith ate foced 
tftth atone. * 





' Hie surrotmdiag country' has sr broken and ane^ren aspect^ 
presenting a series of hills covered vrith lour bushes, frith 
Talleys of considerable extent intervening. The valleys have 
a rich alluvial soil, and axe usually under wet cultivation'. 

Rivet! a Cana)!, rivers in the neighbourhood are the Keliar, 

and the Caramany, which take their rise in the hills abbu^ 
SO miles to the east, and both passing south of the fort, one 
at the distance of about a mile, the other two miles, empty 
themselves into the sea. Further south, the rivers of greatest 
importance are die Cadayaur, and the Paralayaur, which 
after uniting to form the Tambrapoomy, run into the sea 
about 15 miles below their junction ; still nearer to Cape Co- 
- 'moriu is the Pallayaur, having its origin also in the hills, but 
augmented by a canal connecting it with the Paralayaur, from 
which it is partly fed ; on these streams in a great measure 
depends the -irrigation of the southern and most productive 
parts of Travancore, and works at a great expense, were com- 
structed many years ago for the purpose of securing a supply 
of water to the neighbouring country, by means of canals ; a 
canal and dams were made to conduct the water of the 
Cadayaiu — which now passes to the sea— into the Paralay- 
aur, but when the work was completed, it was found to 
be utterly useless, correct levels not having been taken in 
the first instance. From a late survey of the country however, 
between the two rivers, it is proved that such a work is quite 
practicable, and as the revenue resulting foom it, would doubt- 
less soon repay the expense of the undertaking, it is believed 
to be in contemplation to carry it into effect, under European 
superintendence. 

A canal about forty foet fride runs to Quilon, distant 
forty miles, with but a partial interruption ; it is supplied with 
wajbsr chiefly from the sea flowing over bars and cims^uently 
rises and fo^ with the ti^fos ; oecasionaily during the rams, it 
is in some places made subservient to cultivation, by ^oW- 
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iag «p Iramdi to prevent tlie influx firoitt tho atf«/lDnt 
fKMcoJly &om tbe nda^nra of ealUnrater, it is rendered qnito 
linflt for tluit purpose. TSiis canal Trill be furtber notued 
under the bead "means of conunnnioation.” 

Tfaki. jjj, Boulbem part of the country, there are 
graat numbers of tanks both lai^e and small, chiefly Bup>- 
plied from the rivers just mentioned, but all have for a long 
time been n^lected, and are insuflicient for the proper md- 
tivafion of the paddy lands in the vicinity. In the neigh- 
bourhood Itf Ikevandruih there are only trro or three small 
tanks, soad^forther nwth they are still more rarely met vritL 

Weito. Wells are common throughout the cotintry, and 

the Trater is generally good, but in the vicinity of the rivers, 
the natives prefer using water obtained from them. 

Moontdiu. 21ie range of mountains seen about thirQr miles 
to the east, form a part ofthe great chain of the western ghauts, 
whufli broken near Faulghautcherry, again rise 13 miles south 
of that place, and continue to ruu southerly until they terminate 
at Cape Comorin ; their respective heights have not been 
exactly' ascertained, but some of them are from 4 to 5,000 
feet abwe tl)^ level of the sea ; they present a ru^ed and 
precipitouB appearance, nnd are nearly all densdy wooded 
• from the base to the summit ; from Jtme to Ootoher during 
the S. W. monso<Hi, th^ are generally completely enve. 
loped by duck douds. Their sides are clothed udth teak 
and othef lai^ trees, and also vrith bamboos, under- 
wood, and high, grass, which, preventing the free drculdion' 
of dr, tends to nudce them very unhealthy; so extremely noxi- 
due are diey attunes considered, that all who possibly cim,qtiit 
ihm naig^dx^^od, and only return to them tm the setting 
in ^^ Wnsoon, about the beginning of June, when 
if not quite free from fever. Though 
frte to be more eoncentni^. ^ the 

i oftbd 1^, not mfo during the unheal^y season^ to 

tNptnxe into any pari of the jungle which ap^oeches to 
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H'^in a &W’ milea of Trevaodram. The te«k which k of aa 
eaeollent description, and -in great ahuadance in TraTaneore, 
is floated to the coast by the streams, issuing from different 
parts of the moontmn range. 

Puaai. passes through the hills are two j the Aram* 

booly to the south, is considered perfectly safe at all seasons- 
of the year, but the other the Arungoll pass, about seventy : 
miles further north, can only be traversed during the rains, 
from June to December, without incurring great haaard of 
contracting fever. At that season of the year it afferds the 
readiest access from Madura, and the places to the north- 
ward, but generally speaking the Arambooly pass is much 
more ^equented. Courtallum, on the Tinhevelly side of the 
'lulls, lies near the Arungoll pass, and owes its cool climate 
to the constant ciurrent of air rushing through it from the 
western coast. 

cuiuto. Trevandrum is generally considered healthy ; 
the great quantity of rain which Mb throughout the year, 
and its proximity to the sea, tend to make it cool, and at no 
season does the thermometer ever attain a height at all ap- 
proaching to what it sometimes does in the Carnatic, 
seldom rising above 90° at the^hottest time of the year. 
About the beginning of June the S. W. monsobn pets in, and 
continues tail the end of September, during thb period a 
great quantity of rain fldb, and the thermometer seldom ex- 
ceeds 75°. From October, the weather u sometimes rather 
close, until the setting in of the N. £. monsoon, early in No- 
vember. The quantity of rain from thu monsoon, though 
much less than from the other, assbtS greatly in cooUng 
the atmosphere, and in the interval, or during March 
April and May, the weathetr is wannest, and at the same 
time most unhealthy. In December, January and February, 
the nights are cool, and the dews ive heavy, exposure 
to Whidt is apt to induce fel*'^. Though the ^mate , 
mt the whole may be considered liealthy, it is not equally 
flivbrahle to all constitutions, and in rheumatic eases, or 
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where there eiciete « predisposition to pulmonary disease* the 

damp state of the atmosphere proves ujurious. 

Son- The soil about Trevandrum varies eonsiderably, 

being light and gravelly on the hUls, whilst in the valleys it is 
a deep bladk mould, formed by the decomposition of vegetable 
matter and alluvia, brought down by the heavy rains from the 
hiUB. 


v«f»ttbui vro. ^0 vegetable productions are numerous, and in 
favourable seasons supplies of all kinds are abim* 
dant, riw is cultivated in the valleys, in sufficient quantity 
to meet the wants of the country, and at times to admit of 
exportation to a considerable extent; dry grain is not much 
used, and therefore but little is grown. 


The trees most commonly seen in the vicinity are the jack, 

cocoanut, palmyra and axeca; the sago palm appears alro to 
grow very well in this cUmate,andon the northern part of the 
coast good sago has been prepared ; pepper and cardamoms, 
the great sources of revenue to the Travancore government, 
grow abnndandy, the former all over the country, the ktter 
principally near the base, and on the sides of the mountains ; 
rinuamon and nutmegs are^ultivated in gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hiUs, where they axe found to thrive exceed- 
inglywell; the importation of tobacco is a monopoly in the 
of the Travancore government, and the heavy tax of 
300 per oint, imposed on it, greatly limits its consumption, 
which is almost entirely confined to chewing. Trials were 
formerly made to introduce the culture of it into the cou^, 
but without success, and it appears proUble that the Miae 

may have aflisen from the ground not having bedfi selected with 
imfficient attention to locality and soil. At Trevandrum md 
geheftiy Travancore, the cUmate, simms to tm a 

gmtU d^ top moMt.for tobacco, hat more southerly ito otgec- 
Sondbes not ejdW, and in an experiment recently made, I® « 
twelve ndles north ofOBpeOomcuin,frhaa been ahe^m, that the 
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pbmt thrives exceedingly well. The tobacco produced from 
Jafihapatam and Tinnevelly seed, was pronounced to be 
quite af^good as any imported, and as the saving effected 
would be very considerable, it is in contemplation to attempt 
its cultivatiott in the south of Travancore, on a sufficiently 
extensive scale, to rmider the country independent of foreign 
supplies. 


The mulberry grows very well, and the Travancore go- 
vernment are forming plantations, for the purpose of producing 
silk on an extensive scale. A number of mulberry plants of 
the best kinds, have been received from the horticultural 
society at Bombay, and cuttings from them have been distri- 
buted as much as possible, with every encouragement to 
the people to cultivate them. Coffee is at present produced 
but in trifling quantity, considering the advantages which the 
country possesses, the climate and soil being considered very 
favorable to its growth, and the shelter which it requires, 
being abundantly afforded by trees in every direction ; the 
government are at present directing the attention of the 
people as much as possible to its cultivation, and with this 
view they are procuring supplies of seed from different sources 
for distribution, and issuing the necessary directions for its 
management. The plant is very pf ofitable when it once begins 
to bear, which it does about the third year, and as the trouble 
and expense incurred previous to that time, is inconsiderable, 
it is to be hoped the culture of it will become general. At 
present, the market is supplied by a few private individuals. 


A great many esculent roots are cultivated by the natives, 
and with care European vegetables are found to grow well. 
Fruits in general are not so good as on the other side of the 
ghauts ; grapes seldom arrive at perfection, but the plantain 
and pine-apple are in great abundance, the latter at times 
being very plentiful in the bazaars, and at a price sufficiently 
low to ;^ce it within the reach of all classes. 
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Mto wrtprodw Qf mineral prodnetion* of the cotmtryj. 

one of die most useful is laterite, which ia very 
plentiful in tihe neighbourhood, and extensively emj^yed in 
building. It is found near the sui&ce, and being in a soft 
state, is dug out with a sort of hatchet, and cut into any shape 
required, subsequent exposure to the atmosphere imparting 
the necessary degree of hardness ; some quarries yield it of a 
better quality than others, depending on a greater quantity of 
iron entering into its composition. The roads in the vicinily 
have been made of it, and are found to be good and durable ; 
granite is also abundant, and forms a great part of the 
range of g^units, and the rocky hills in the n^hbourhood. 
For some time past, boring operations have been carrying on, 
in different parts of the country, with a view to discover coal, 
but hitherto without meeting any indication of its presence, 
and the geological formation renders it improbable that the 
experiment will be successful. 


Animal!. 'j'jjg animals met with in Travancore, are much the 
same as in the other jungly and hilly parts of India ; amongst 
the larger kinds jae the elephant, tiger, bison and elk j 
and the, list of smaller tribes, differs but little from that on 
tho easterq 4de of the ghauts — shares, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl 
and ^ur-fowl are common^ but neither the fox, nor the 
partindge are ever found on this coast, ihe dimate of which, 
it would appear, is too damp for them j the black-cheetah, an 
animal said to be hut rarely met with in the south of 
inhabits some parts of Traivuncore, the colour of its akin is a 
deep black, hut when viewed in a strong light, spots are 
distinctly visible on it ; in size it is somewhat less the 
cbmmon cheetah, but in disposition more ferocious tiling 
other varieties of this family. • 


**’^®*‘“"* Twq crops of paddy are annually obtaumd in 
the yalleys, enti in j^vorahle years an additional <me of gtalu, 
hut nearly all .the dfevated ground has been allowed to lie 
waste, and become ' overgrown with shrubs and low juag^ 
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The land eeeinB in most places well adapted for dry gi-ains, 
and would sdon repay the labour and expense of bringing it 
tinder cultivation. 

' Beservoirs of water for agricultural purposes^ when com- 
pared with the wants of the country, are few and insufficient. 
In most parts, the ryots chiefly depend on the periodical 
rains, and the supply obtained in this way in general suffices, 
but when it fails, scarcity and much misery necessarily fol- 
low. With the view to improve the irrigation of the country, 
an officer of Engineers was employed a few years ago in con- 
structing tanks, and opening canals for diverting water from 
the rivers, into other channels. 


Meaxui of com* 
mttxdoation. 


The communication between diflferent parts of 
Travancore is much facilitated by canals, and 
back-waters, A canal runs, with an interruption of five or 
six miles, to Quilon, by means of which intercourse with that 
place is carried on. An obstruction is formed in its course, 
by a low range of hills running from some distance inland to- 
wards the sea, and which it was proposed lately to cut through, 
but the estimated expense was so great, that the scheme was 
in consequence abandoned; circumstances have however 
since occurred, to render it desirable that it should be opened, 
and the subject is at present under consideration, with a pros- 
pect of its being proceeded with ; were it completed, the con- 
venience to the people would be great, as it now forms the 
only impediment to a line of water carriage betwixt Trevan- 
drum and Trichoor, a distance of SOO miles. 


The road into the Tinnevelly district, through the Aram- 
booly pass, is in a tolerable state of repair, and so also is the nor- 
thern road leading to Quilon. 

Papniittim. gy ^ census taken in 1820 and 21, the number 
of hahabitants in the Tyavancore country amounted to 
900,000, a subsequent estimate in 1836, makes it 1,300,000, 
giting an increase of four hundred thousand in fifteen years. 
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Ttiia popoladon is scattered ovetf a cotttttry cc iB ai wiDg 8,000 
square miles, but in retj unequal proportions, as some paafts 
chiefly near the sea coast, are much more densely peopled 
than the hills, and the forest tracts in tiieir neighbourhood, 
where the inhabitants are but sparingly distributed. ■ 

The population is composedof hindoos, mahomedans, and 
Christians, rarying in number in different districts. « 

Hindom. ^ ! Brahmins are_ very numerous, consisting of setters 
from nei^bouring countries, as well as the aborigines of 
this part of the coast, called namboories ; the latter are 
the finest looking race, and rank first in the estimation of the 
people, over whom they exercise an influenoe, even greater 
than is common in other paits of India. 

The most numerous, as well as most useful part of 
the population, are the nairs, who belong to the Sudra 
tribe, and are separated bto a number of cUfferent classes, 
employed in various occupations t from amongst them are 

selected the Rajah’s troops. 
m 

The Shaqars who rank very low m the scale of caste, form 
a numeious body in the south of Travancore, and are chiefly 
employed in agricultural arfd other laborious pursuits. 

Mabomadtw. mahomedaus are nearly all mapulays, or 

• lubbeyv, the descendants of Arabs, who have been long 
settled in the country. They have now become a numerous 
body, and engage more in commercial than agricultural pur- 
suits. There are some other musselmaun settlers, the des- 
ttendaiitei pf sejpoys, in the employ of former ^jahs ; but the 
iTile never having been establiAed in Travan- 
dhi, are not numerous, and appear to keep themselves 

quite distinct from die mapulays. 

ctewipfs. The ehristiaus in Travancore, consisting of protes- 
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sad i^riiai«, '<kmkprisb it'cxni^ 
Me part of iii«'poi]^idaii)oai of lira eotuAry. 


The popalatioa of the Trevandrum dutricit, aceordxtig to 
dra ceoBtU'Of 19S6, waa 57/>lS; -vrhile in 1830, it ^ 
43, $8$; part of this extraordinaiy increase is probably only 
' apparent, finr it is well known with' what great difficnlty 
correct ceninu is obtained, even under the most fiivorable eir- 
cumstances. For a variety of statistical &cts, relating to the 
former census, and other subjects, reference may be made to 
the tables Nos. 1, and 3 annexed, which were constructed by 
Captain Ward daring his survey of the district. 


About 5,000 of the inhabitants reside within the fort of 
Trevandrum, and the remainder outside the walls, and in the 
neighbouring villages. 


Dwelling*. dwelling houses are generally speaking 

clean and comfortable, those of the better dasses have much 
wood in their structure, and are usually elevated a few feet 
from the ground. 

“**• Such of the nair tribe as can afford it, use 

animal food, but for the moat part, their diet consists of 
rice and vegetables, made into stews or curries. ' A common 
article in use is the jack fruit, which is considered very 
wholesome, and is consumed in great quantities, both in its 
ripe and unripe state ; the seeds are also converted into cakes. 
A tuberous root resembling the yam is likewise much used. 

Living on the whole is cheap in Travancore, eleven or 
twelve rupees a mouth being sufficient for the expences of a 
respectable nair £unily, but a smaller sum often provides 
for all their wants. 

Sowofthelovirer dasi^ are. mudi. addicted to tjfes use of 
iht^cating liquors, and the great number of trees In the 
neighbourhood yielding toddy, enables them to indulge tins 

L 
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Iwiiit «t • Tfiry trifling expense. Intempexeaee dnee set 
howeTer eppear to liere spread madli anpngtt flie better 
orders. 

The usual dress is in general extremely light, 
that of the Kaira consists merely of a doth anrapped round the 
loins, made of a material thinner than that vUchis in com* 
mon use by the natires of other parts of the Presidency; a 
piece of ganse or thin cloth, thrown loosely over the head, is 
used as a substitute for the turban, and affords but little pro* 
tection agfinst the rays <ff the sun, but when required, the 
umbrella nr palmyra chattah, with which people rarely go 
luprovided on this coast, answers all the purposes of a thicker 
head dress. 

z»pieria«Bti. jjjg great bulk of tiie population, consists of 
agriculturalists, artisans, and fishermen. About @000 Noirs 
are employed in the military service of the Rajah. 

The inhabitants of all dasses are very much attached to 
their country, and they can seldom be induced to quit it by 
any advantages held out to them. 

onm*. Crimes are not very frequent, and those which 

do occur, are not often of an aggravated kind. Thefts of 
a daring character are sdddu committed, and offences of the 
more grave form are usually confined to the Mapulays. 

Onttom, a« Tjjg natives of Travaneore are strong and 
active;. theNairs in particular, are a good looking robust 
race, and in the greater number' of instances foirer than tha 
people of India nsually are; in their habits they are commonly 
quiet and orderly, but in many respects their morals are very 
depraved, and their mazziages.if such a name can be given to 
their aUiancea, are of so loose a nature as .to allow an ahnosi 
unrestrained intercourse between the sexes; the natural conse- 
quence of which is, an unusual prevalence of venereal disease. 
The numbrnrof olgeets met with inthe streets, as well as those 
Isho apply for aSsiittmee, with this disease in its worst forms, 
etfffleientiy evince the extent to irhich it prevails. 
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EdaeatjkiA ie « owtain cxfaat ii geanral, ^ 
aaidilla' dwMi ttt»iunuIfy ttbli to md «nl wdfeaf dwir own. 
kogiui^, md in the befW xaalca, e Jmowkdge of S^gladi 
ill not at «& nure j the tteaiM of acquiring other braochya of 
edocatiott have latrij beett afftarded, the Rajah having ea* 
tiddiahiadav^ excdlnitfiweadhbolatTrevimdiy^ nndw 
(he anperiatoidenoe of a £urq;>e8a maater, and abo ani^ 
Hazy achoob, eonipetent native teaehera, in O&ir ]jam 


In Trevandnim, proportion of poor b tuii> 
uaually brge, and although charitable inatitationa have been 
opened where rice b distributed gratuildualy, still the nnu- 
. , ber who have Utde more dun sofleient to support life, b 
very great 


“*•**“• The dbeasea met with, are in general much the 
B^bneMii. gg in other dbtricbjin the so'uthem parte of 
India., There b however one, JS’fephairiofia, or as it b 
volgarly called the Cochin legi to which the i^ves of Travan* 
core, in common with those c£ the greirter part of the westcarp 
coast, are very subject, and which must attract the attention of 
every person on first arrival ; caaea are constantly met widx at 
thb pl^, and along the northernpart of the coast, and in dfe 
Co<hin country it b BtQl more moment. Thedbease uanally 
crmimences with severe pain and awellmg in the limb, attended 
by fever, which symptoms generally subside in a few days, but 
return for some time at uncertaiuiuteryab,wbibt the extremity 
eondnuea te mcreaae ou nch attack, until it attains in most hi,* 
stances an enoCDHnusbe. The pain which aitt«B^theearlyrit^|[e 
ofthedbe«eusaalljabate8afier,a(nn<|time,andlittleor no in« 
convenimice b frit,«xfj^fimm the greet btd^ ofthe Umh laidd 
the 8ttlgeet.of it b aUe to pursue his otd&uay occupation. In 
aoxtie cases the leg preserves a ^nootih ii^prarance, but in 
others it becomes studded with large yw:ty exorescehoes. The 
dbesse in t^ part of ihe eoipijl;^, b almost ex^iiaj^i<i^ 
eaii&>^ to* the lower e at t maitiB e, one or troth of 
nay attetilMdj dad bo^h eikeir axe equyHy the 
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of it. The nadree attribute this m thejrdo shuoit ^eiy odiet 
oMopkiiit, to the peeulur quality of the water whirii th^ UM, 
but meagre diet iedeaMesaapEedinporiug .cause ; Hir ri^diough. 
the richer aatiTea axe not exempt, it appeals to be much 
more common, amongst the poor. Europeans have rarely been 
known to tki£Set from dephentiasis. The nsriTea conridm the 
disease, incurable^ and attempt nothing for its relief. In ob* 
viating the fever and pain at die oorunencement, anrimonials 
and erapomtiiig lotions to the limb, are of some use, but 
medical tnutment has generally been ineflhctual, in prevent- 
ing the lafii^pesrive inoreaise of the limb.* 

The annexed Table of diseases, treated in the Kajah^a 
Public Hospital, from its establisment in 1838, to 1842 in- 
clusive, vdll give some idea of the state of disease, of the poorer 
inhabitants of this part of the country. 

* Tli« htdriodale of potasia oSatmeat ia the proportion of 3I to J I of lard hai 
been fonna neelhl In a ease of Sliphantiasle ooeurring In n Sepoy of the Nair Bri- 
gade. Ibe remedy was assidiiottsly applied for abont a month when Ifche limb wps 
redneed to nearly its natoval siac,althoagh the disease had eaisted tor two years. The 
improvement ta this case, which was mated In iSis, has nn to the last aenount 
been oermanent. la addition to this remedy there is no doubt but mneb benefit 
wmda result toom bhange of air and espeeially of water, but unfortunately the per- 
sons usnally afifected with Slephantiasis have not the means of resorting to change 
afe^mate. 
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Ko. l.—TaUtt exMbii^ the number of admiatwne and deatht,fri 
eaoh elate of dUeaee,for 5 years. 
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M liaa be«i befera xdmarlcddf 
at eet^ partieulnly amcmgft IliOM iiHb|9» 

ioKt txpomi ^ iIm juBflM. Tke whaHtante of Traraadmai 
-cceafonaBy Atm feme during the dry iMton, bat 
not to a aery greift extent, wfailet the Enropeea rmidenti 
and Mooit^ ^ sulgect to it. Both the 

intermitteiit and remittent femu are met with, the fonaex 
l^erally' yields to paxgatiaea and aoitimonials, and its retnm 
is preaen^ by the use ot an inihsion of chereyta, or 
eini^ona^ ^ut thp remktent ia often aery intractable, re- 
njairii^ mcpib aedae meunres, and in the jungles where it 
is uuposdHle to procure proper aid, a great many are sup* 
posed to be annually carried off by this disease. Ihe peojde 
employed to i»>]leet cardamoms, and in Mling teak timber, 
and who are often required to be in the Be%hbonxhood of 
the hills, during the unhealthy season, suffer much. In per* 
eons who haae experienced repeated attacks, mganic disease 
is of course amy general, and dropsint are <dten met witjh iu 
debilitated subjects. 

OhoisM. Cholera some years ago aisited the country, 
and carried eff great numbers of the inhabitants ; but <mly 
^aMiyn'al or ^sporadic cases, haae since been met with. 

DiarrhcBa and!^ dysentery, both in the acute 
Nhd direnie forms, not unffequently occur during the rainy 
abaaon, and are sometimes seaere, requiring locid bleeding, 
bHsters, w|th the use of calomel or blue pill, and ipecaouaidia, 
1^ tlirir treatment. 

SSSS?**’'^ iMmonary comphunta are not unoomnMni* 

, . aodw^uiarked cases of phthisis are sometimM 


^ V' i^ra^ , eases 'of small pox, are met with, 
,'Vb!^;d)e 'dmeue'ii kc^t,in 'chet^ as, much ka ' 
aaceihation ealidilisli^^ir^e^^ 


*^beaaadcnm. 
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Ahemutbm. Bhe1^natis]n is very common, and during the 
rainy season it often obstinately resists every mode of treat* 
ment that can be devised. Purgatives, wUh alterative and 
diaphoretic medicines, rube&cient liniments and blisters, 
form the ordinary remedies. 

VenerMi. It te seen by reference to the table, that vene- 
real diseases are exceedingly prevalent on this coast, where 
it is found to exist in its most virulent form ; secondary symp* 
toms exhibiting scaly, papular, pustular and tubercular erup- 
tions, ulceration sometimes destroying the tonsils, velum and 
uvula, and extending to the nares, and larynx, are by no means 
unfrequent ; and several cases have presented themselves at 
the hospital, where on looking into the mouth, there appeared 
a vast ulcerated cavity involving the palate and lower part 
of the phamyx. 

The trealnient adopted both in the primary, and consecutive 
forms, has been in many instances, a mild alterative course of 
plummer’s pill, never given teiUi a view to ejfe(A the egetem, as 
the greatest dependence was always placed on the compotmd 
decoction of sarza, in combination with the iodide of potassium, 
about a pint of the former with two or three grains of the latter 
taken in divided doses, during the day, and continual until 
the sores healed. In cases wheri^ buboes formed, previous to 
admission, the hydriodate of potassa ointment was foeely applied 
over and around the enlarged glands, provided no fluctuatiott 
could be detected, and in general with great benefit ; but in 
those cases where suppuration, or extensive destruction of the 
parts had taken place, and sinuses formed, the plan adopted 
has been the free application of the iodide of potassium so- 
lution, to of water, to the ulcerated surfoce, the 
sinuses being injected with the same, this was also used to 
sores on the penis, particularly if presenting an unhealthy 
appearance. many cases the cartilages and bones of the 
nose had been destroyed previous to admission, but even in 
this stage of the disease, and in one or two instances where the 
entire nose, and part of the upper jaw had been destroyed, ^e 
disease yna completely arrest^ by this application, along irith 
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the decoction, and the iodide of potasedtiin internally. Two 
aketdies of cases treated in this manner with snccess ate here 
given. 

toptdsy. 'Hjjg disease is very prevalent particularly amongst 

the lower orders, nor are the higher classes eamnpt from it, 
and it is generally believed to be both hereditary, and con> 
tagious ; there is however no doubt but its prevalence, is great* 
ly to be attributed to poor diet, and inattention to cleanliness. 

SoMpbvto. Several very inveterate cases of this formidable 
and laroublesome disease, came under treatment, in most in- 
stances affecting the glands of the neck, and throat, and oc- 
casionally those in the axilla. The treatment consisted in 
the exhibition of the compound decoction of sarza, about a 
pint daily, with two or three grains of the iodide of potassium, 
the tumours being freely touched with the compound iinc- 
ture of iodine morning and evening ; besides which, the oint- 
ment of the iodide of potassium (3j to Sj) has been kept con- 
stantly applied to them. When suppuration commenced, 
and the sores appeared foul, with a tenacious pale slough 
adhering to them, its separation has been accelerated by the 
free application of lunar caustic, afterwards the iodide of po« 
tassiun solution, of the strength of 3ij to Ij. ofwater,isfoiuid 
to heal the sores and sinuses readily. 

Psora is also very general and frequently assumes 
a virulen^ and obstinate form, and indeed well merits its 
appellation of ** iho Malabar/* it is no doubt occasioned by 
tb« poorer classes subsisting so much on fish, which is often 
from partial decomposition unfit for food, and the effluvia from 
whith on passing the market plates, is somelimps almost into, 
leiable. 

Tim most effectual treatment in this disease is the local ap- 
plisatjbn of sulphur and mercnrial ointments, in the proportion 
i j oi i^e fon^, to 3j of the latter, sulphur and cream of tar- 
ter electuary being at the sune time given internally, in the 
tews bbstiai^ and chronic cases. 
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t leers. extreme prevalence of ulcers of various 

characters, on this coast, is proverbial, and it ’would be diffi- 
cult to form any classification of them, suffice it to say, thal 
amongst them leprous, and venereal sores, are conspicu- 
ous, as well also as those of a phagedenic, and sloughing cha- 
racter ; many of these cases have been traced to repeated at- 
tacks of lues venerea, and in the greater number, the consti- 
tutional treatment has consequently been the same, as that 
adopted in secondary syphilis. In sores of a leprous character, 
the usual application is an ointment composed of the hydrarg : 
nitrico oxydum jj, to of the ceratum resinae, which 
cleanses and stimulates the sores much better than any other 
application, aided by a wash consisting of a solution of chloride 
of lime, of a strength adapted to the different cases. Frequent- 
ly washing the sores 'with chloride of lime, tends materially to 
accelerate the cure, by destroying the acrimonious and corrod- 
ing iiatui’c of the discharge, and preventing them from spread- 

auths, deaths. jfg registers of births or deaths, have ever 
been kept in Travancore, and therefore no information on 
these subjects, on which any dependence can be placed, is 
procurable. 

Climate unfa- Tjjg climate ot* Travaucore is considered un- 

vorable lo Cat- ^ f 

favorable to some kinds of cattle. The cows 
of the country are diminutive, and miserable looking animals, 
the quantity of milk which they yield is very small, and 
tbo«c bi ought from other parts of the country soon degene- 
rate. The same is the case with regard to sheep, none arc 
reared by the inhabitants in Travancore, and the supply re- 
quired for the markets, is brought from the Tinncvelly and 
Coimbatore districts. 

Horses, here as well as all along the western coast, are 
very liable to become weak in the loins, particularly if ex- 
posed to the wind, Avhen much heated ; castration is often re- 
sorted to as a preventive, and it seems to be geiiertilly admit- 

M 
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ted, that geldings suffer less irequisntly than entire horses ; 
when attacked with this complaint the animal is rendered 
completely useless. 

Hospitaif. Qjjy hospitals at present in Trevandrum, 

are one for the sick of the Nair brigade, and another for the 
reception of the sick poor. The latter is divided into four 
wards, two of which are appropriated for patients of the high- 
er castes, and the others for persons of low caste; the 
building is calculated to contain altogether about seventy- 
five patients, who are dieted at the expense of the Travan- 
core goyejrtiment. 

Barrack*. barracks, are situated about a mile and 

a quarter to the north of the fort, on high, dry and airy 
ground, they are sufficiently extensive to accommodate a na- 
tive regiment, and a company of ai tillery ; but since the 
force was withdrawn some years ago, they have remained unoc- 
cupied, they however still continue to be kept in good repair. 
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AetouM bfu r« 9 «ni oUan^a to «t^ra the JVamnoor* 
Mo*Oftc$int. 

The h»gK TMge of hiUa in lihe vicinity of Trevandnxm, 
never having htjipn' lhoroiighly explored>'— although unsuccess* 
fully attempted many yeajrs ago, by captain Sheridan of thp 
Nair bri^^e, fieutienant Noble, and captain Green of the 
Engineers,— the Besident of Travancore accomputied by seve- 
ral gentlemen, started &om, l^evandrum on the 24di of Fe- 
bruary last, via Arienaad to visit these hills ; tBe road as far as 
Arienaad distant 16 miles, was found very tolerable, frequent- 
ly traversing considerable tracts of paddy ground, and steep 
•ridges covered with jungles ; halting here during the 25th 
and 26th, the next march was to a place called Caviat- 
ten Coodnl, eight miles nearer to the base of the hills, 
through a very.'^turesque undulating jungly country, by an 
old teact laid down on the map, passing over several elevated 
ridges, but upon the whole the road was found tolerably good. 

Here the party encamped for two days, on the banhs of a 
branch of the Hwramonay river j at an elevatiou of 480 feet 
above the'S^a, while parties wernsmit to explore the country 
towards the hSls. From thence they started aftdr breakfest, tm 
the Istddaich, and pursued thiir course through beautiful 
forMts, and over some ridges, unld they came to a atnall river 
at the foot of the lulls, called the Attyaur, 1,230 feet above 
the level of the sea, and after a short halt, commenced as- 
cendii^ the hill through a dense, and almost impenetrable 
forest of majpudcent trees, which afforded a complete shade 
from the rays of the sun, rendering it cool and plesi^nt ; other- 
wise it would have been an arduous undertaking in the heat 
of the day, from steepness of the dsoent, lemling directly 
up the acclivity of the, mbtmtnin, ao native roads usually do» 

After ascending the 4^ of inomonhwy or 

projection of^rook^ wlWf! , tlm^^pwred the remahls Of an 
barrier ^as seek, foam ifhu0r there is a spleadid'view of 
the country jbelow ; . a ^P> ^ ^ ph^au of 

some extent,^ tree#,- uid ptosning 
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the rente over another ridge, • denae low jungle waa entered 
apparently the abode of elephanta, and innumerable other 
adld animals, whose foot prints were observable in every 
direction. 

* 

The party next shaped their eottrse to the right, over vmy 
rough ground, until they attained an altitude of 8,980 &et, 
where an encampment was formed about 8 P. M., by the nde of 
a small riviriet, there beuig no prospect of gaining the sum* 
mitthat day, |^eline leading to the top the, range not 
having been cleared or explored. 

The encampment here presented a very lively scene, 
firom the number of people employed constructing temporary 
huts, and the bustle and eonfuion, which prevailed. 

The natives very soon began to shiver from the change of 
temperature, although to Europeans it felt delightful. The 
splendid view of the Augastier peak, towering &r above, a 
little to the south, occasionally capped with clouds, and again 
bursting forth during gleams of sunshine, was truly subl^e. 
The eqoymmit also of the cool delirious watw, was a source 
of much gretification after the fotigues of the day, whirii 
howevear were<felt but slightly from the cooluees of the tern* 
perature, and exhilirating atmosphere, as compared mith riie 
heat of the encampment below, where the thermometer afood 
atW*. 

Towards evening, great piles of wood were collected, in 
difierent directions aU round the encampment, and set fire 
to, as well to frighten away riephanta and tigers, as to afford 
warmth te the natives. 

!|Sui Eurupam gentlemen who riept on mattresses on the 
giua|8ld,ili a mnall tent, found it mthffir cold dnring the night, 
and ih Ae morning on looking at the Aermometer, it stood at 
g 5 » ipahr. All oemplaitted of being nnaUe to sleep for a 
|tewt pairt of At wigH l^erluqtM firom the cold, but more pro* 
hilffy firom Ae sfifecti itfAeramded 'aar. 

It was finud ia the pscahw* that aQ the coolies had run 
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jtut be&M ctcy liglit] olihnt^ ihisjr wer« nip* 

plied Trith. rioey and ereiy attentioii had been paid to their 
wants. Bnt the dread of wild animals, and especially of 
yentuzing^ into eleratod tw onezpbred r^ons, felt by them, 
is such, th^ it is difficult to.indace themmther by fair means 
or force, to accompany sa^ expeditions;- and in consequence 
of this contrei Ae encampment was necessarily, obliged 

to stand fast; howerer, after breakftet on the 2d March, tbe 
party proceeded towards the summit of the ridge, which after 
many d^ouhies, and haring had almost Utei^ly to cut th^ 
way, the whole distance of about two miles, they at last emerg* 
ed from the jungle, and ascended its highest print. 

The extensiye riew of the Travancore country, which pre* 
aented itself, with the sea in the distance, as well as that looking 
towards Palpnoassiim, on the linneyelly or east side ri the hills. 
Was truly mi^ificent. Here a considerable plateau of toble 
land exists, at an eleyation ri 4,T40 feet, as measured by 
the barometer. The highest peak of the range was estimat. 
ed at about 6,000, and the Augastier peak; a little further to 
the southward, at about 7,000 feet, whick-is nearly as high as 
Ootaeamnnd, and no doubt posseses a similar riimate~>seyeial 
offier high peaks, appeared at various distances, both to the 
north and south. Ou exploring the table hmd in rarious diree^ 
Itena, the whole.surface was literally trampled 'by elephants^ 
seemingly firom its being a place of retreri for them, from 
the jungles below ; and in some of the small sholas, or open 
dumps of jungle, the prints of tigers were seen. 

Tbie sui&ce of the table land, was generally rocky, although 
considerable portions of sward were seen here end there,,bu£ 
time did not admit of exploring further. 

‘ It i&'in eotttou^btum diMlIy to imdce andther exeuitnon 
to these hills, when it is hopi^ more extonrive discoreries 
will be the result. ' 

The Iteneffi ofharipg. smffi % within, 
ffistoace must he appw;«^ a san a tof mpj ^, ,.]|m 
mitahLsdife^ on. the hiEs, 

neaidy if nri equal to those * 
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Bita«tion Cocluii> <®e of tli6 oldctft of A# Dtttch sct* 

’ tlcmcnts in i* e nutfitUDC distiMSt m tic 

province jof Travancore, lying between tbe 9th and 10th 
degrees «| east longitude; it is bounded by the ocean on 
the vest* iSxe province of Malabar on the north; by the range 
of raounteina cotomonly called the veatem ghauts^ on the 
east ; and Travancore proper on the south. 


VowsofCoehtik The town of Cochin itself, while in posaeasion 
of the Dutch, was surrounded by a rampart, ditch and 
other works, rendering it a place of seChrity, for the 
extensive commerce which they carried on, in this part 
of the country. The fortifications however, after ita sur* 
rmides to the English, were dismantled, and nothing now 
remains to ^int out their situation, further than the mound 
of tha remnaJit of the old rampart, which surrounde 

it on tto laid side, and is now a disadvantage, from in some 
‘d^ree preventing free venlilation. 

' Most of the streets of Cochin run in a south-westerly 
direction, and the houses which were built at a subsequent 
peri<^ by the, Portuguese, are mOTtiy two stories in h^ht, 
and though of leige dimensions, still from the internal tr* 
nmgmnent, and the manner In which they are crowded toge- 
t^^th^arenot very welladaptedfor a warm climate; and the 
cbciosnieB in the rear of each, surround«d by wdls of 
^ id tP Ifi fe«t » height, prevent . a4ae drculation of air. 


notivart of importaaca m dia dis- 
trfct,but hBhiql^t^from its great ferti% 

fo^Bty of cmn- 

' is deseir^^yparti^ notice, 
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tetm of Cochirii * starting point, the back-water may be 
described as branching to the southward and northward, 
i^ the fomer direction nearly to Quilon, and in 
the latter as &r as Chetwa, a distance of about 40 miles j in 
its course it subdivides into numerous branches, which ramify 
in an easterly direction, and to the westward it communicates 
by three estuaries with the sea, via. at Chetwa, Cranganore . 
and Cochin. It is very shallow in many places, more parti- 
cularly iu the northem part of the Chetwa branch, but be- 
tween the udeto at Cochin and Cranganore, and the former 
place and Alleppy, situated about 80 miles to the south- 
ward, it is at ril times navigable both for passage and 
-Chrgo boats; from Alleppy however, to the bar of Ivica 
near Quilon, it becomes gradually shallower. During the 
rains every part ia navigable, bottomed boats being 
einployed, Init for the conveyance of small merchandiae, ca- 
noes drawing but Utde water axe preferred. The back-water 
is hy which rise aboitt two feet, and flow at 

the rste of ^ miles sn hour j it is tortuous in its course, and 
somewhat sluggish, but affords to the merchant a safe, and 
conveni«nt means of transport for his goods, to the marts of 
Co<fein and AUeppy, as also to the cultivator, of carrying 
his produce without much trouble or exp^e to the best 
market ; another very important advantage is, t)iat the com- 
munication is open at all seasons of the year. The cargo 

boata are covered widi mate, made either of bamboo or cad- 

jims, by which the goods, are protected both from the effects 
of dm sun and rain. 

There is a Succession of hiBs and valleys, throughout the 
greater part of the district, the hills are gSneraHy covered 
with a low duck prickly rinrfeV ia»d the valleys hud out> 
rice cultivation, and plantationa <rf cocoftput treoa* 

1 I , «* ' ,# 

the eirt^ coasts o? of the country. ^ 

hreV^ Wows dny, » g«n««lly Irata dm 
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irMtvard, diangingat times to tihe N. W. end S. Vf. The 
land wind from the N. E, which sets in at night, passes over 
so extensiTe a surface of water before reaching this plaoe, 
that it is changed from a hot and parching, to a (;pol and 
sometimes chilly breeze, a free exposure to which during 
sleep is attended with danger. The south-west monsom 
or wet season, begins about the end of May, and continaes 
to the end of September, daring which time the pluviome- 
ter gitcs an average &U of 72 inches of rain, and the ther- 
mometer indicates an average temperature of 78® i the xe- 
mainihg montha constitute the dry season, daring which the 
thermometric average is about 85®. The dimate is at all 
times more or less moist, and occasionally very sultry, but 
frequent showers of rain reduce the temperature, and prevent 
it becoming at any time vq^y hot or arid, a eontinaed drought 
is d"**”*^ unlcnown, and the people are never subjected 
to the miseries of scarcity, or famine. On the whole, the cli- 
mate although relaxing, and never so cool or bracing as in 
other parts of India, especially in the morning, possesses the 
advantage of being more equable in temperature throughout 
the year. 

^ The soil varies considerably. To the north it is gra- 
velly, in many places clayly, and strata of laterite abound ; 
sou^ward it is sandy, but immediately on the banks of the 
bacdt-water, there is an alluvial deposit, from the annual over- 
dowings-^ccasioned by the heavy rains near the sources of 
the rivers, and which occur once or twice during the S. W. 
monsooni completely inundating the villages on their banks. 
The effisots on the paddy crops, are either beneficial or the 
rcTfrse,' according to cfrcumstances j if the seed has been 
bqjt lately sown, or if the plants are very young, considerable 
irijniy is caaaad, the crop being liable to fail altogether. 

***•«*•• Jlfragteeable exhalations arise frmn Ih j banks 
of and ate more parthmlarly perc^tible, dur- 

% the di7 iMNiaen ; it baa been however Ihund, that 
of die iahabitanta doea not niier in any marked degree 
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aftd iSb». {te«>pil8 are healtliy lopldipgj 4M thona 
5rlu> lire ill ^biieirpaiti of tike imasin being pro- 

bably oountmacted in aome degree, by the purifying efieots 
brc^ae. 

F«** "nie regetable productions of the countiy 
are the pWtain, bread&uit, jackiruit, mango^ 
pineapple, tamarind, guara, lime, citron, water-melon and 
pttmpkin--among roots the yam, sweet potatoe, and the arrow 
root — ^the articles of merchandize, which are exported to vari- 
ous foreign marts are principally pepper, and cardamoms (both 
of which are monopoUes of the Circar, or Bajah of ^chin,) 
also ginger, turmeric, cassia, betel nut, nux vomica and co- 
' cuius indicus. 

Among trees the teak stande |pre>enuttent, but there 
are also other valuable forest trees, as the angely, jack- 
tree, blackwood, ben-teak and bastard cedar. The Malabar 
teak is well known for its stiperiority both as regards itsapecidc 
gravity, and doseness of grain. The angely is generaUy 
used in the construction of houses, and small vetsels ; it 
is by no means so durable as teak, but is preferred on ad- 
count of its cheapness ; a species of dr, known by the name 
of " Yiney” is also valuable for the resinous juice which it 
yidds, and which is substituted for varmsh-*-the above trees, 
grow chiefly in the northern parts of the province viz., in 
the Talloopifly, Chittoor and Trichore districts ; the cocoasut 
flourishes most luxuriantly in the southern parts, it ddights 
in a sandy soil, and thrives in proportion to its proximify to 
the sea coast, requiring little or no culture. 

mmsicMi- The cattle are very diminutive, cows aflbrd 
butascanfy supply of mil^ and bulloeks are 
almost useless fl>r carriage or agriculture,— buffidoes however 
thrive wdl^ and axe used, for the pupiioses of labotl ; 
ihtamdiled frwn the z^ahs 611 off v^ 

fy, Wi^imd poultry are abtod^ , 
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tivated to Bitty gr^ait extent, altkougk iJie conutry ofet# erery 
facility fot' its growth, and it might be tamed to the |maiteBt 
advantage. The mode of manufecturing sugar is Uttiiffxnown 
t(f the natives of this part of the coast. 

Agrieuitorti Cotton is gTOwn in tinall qtumtitiea, and is of 
i an inferior quality to that produced in TinnOvel- 
ly, on the ?eastem side of the ghauts. 

‘ Co&e of excellent quality, has also been partuUy cultiva- 
ted; the resources of the province are indeed great, and only 
require capital with a spirit of enterprise to develops them, 
and tom them to advance. 

'The attention of the natives in general is directed to the 
cultivation of paddy, no arable lands being allowed to He 
waste ; the supply of rice frequently exceeds the demand of Ihe 
market, the surplus being shipped to Colombo, and oth«r 
places ; «ad besides rice, a grain called “ chama” is largely pro- 
duced^ tte paddy fields on the banks of the back-water yield 
'^ut one ero| annually, but in other parts of the country, 
a^ at Tdehoor, and ttoroughout the northern districts, two 
tfed in some parts of the Talloopilly district, even three 
crops are annu^y produced. The pxindpal one however 
in w t^. districts, is grown during the S. W. monsoon, the 
Ikowing'tiille beipg the montlfe of klay or June, according to 
the Ihcality ^ field ; and the harvest is gathered in Sc^ 
letober 6r Octob^. The second crop is sown, soon after tlto 
rto^pg of tiie first, and is by no means so ^en^^ful as ^th^ 
to’^'ipt^beri^t is gathered in January and February. 

on the supply of 
'ia ^ljms nltarist here, does not possess the means of 
ts^^iafi^ Ihe mode of culture is rcgnl|j^ by 

' , bn^es are chtofly tteed‘'in tito tlSIbge 

. group^ nature of toe . soil admlfe.r^-.ltf^. bttt 

ihmiy paato oi^ efptoyj. ii,,patorely p«tiaim«4. 
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l3xe iuplemeut« of u» of fhe 

most mdeaiid iinpCKfecf land, thit in use for taming tip th^ 
■oil, being bat a sorry representative of a plongb^rtbe 
nckle however, resembles that commonly nsed in Europe, 
thong£ anudlei: sine. 

*r > 

Vast tracts of the higher lands are lying waste, from the 
jtpaihy and indxdence of the natives, and their unwillingness 
to mgage in' any branch of industry, that does not promise 
an immediate return. 

Labour is very cheap — ^the daily hire of the free labourer 
varying from S to 4 annas, according to the nature of die 
work, but cultivators of the soil receive only one anna. 

The means of commumcation being chiefly by 
water, there are consequently but few roads, the principal one 
runs along the colist fix>m AUeppy, and those about Trichoor 
are particnlady good, as the country abounds in laterite. 

The inhabitants residing outside the old fort, 
are chiefly native Christians, while those occupying the 
town, are for the most part of Portugumie or Butch extrac- 
tion : uith the exception of a of the Dutch frmilieB, who 
either derive small pensions from government or are pos- 
sessed of private property, the great mass of the population 
of Cochin, from being in possession, at no very remote period, 
of conriderable wealth, are now reduced to a state of great 
poverty. They are however generally cleanly in their per* 
sobs, and about their dwellings, though not particularly in- 
dustrious, nor anxious to quit the place with a view of improv- 
ing their condition in life. 

The prevuling castes throughptthe country 
are ruar^oomt ox brahmins, nairx or the military cAste, Mo- 
jfbteeM, artificers of all descriptions, moogtuu, hanoiiaf taA 
constituting tim hihdod portion, the remainder eon- 
rists'cf' and Christians of the frUoirinig t^Sota via. 

'teiw&i CKthediei, roaoeyrians and ayrinns. ; .. 
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A oranu of ih« popolatioa is atmexed, and, also a list of 
(lie different religbns establishments and sehods, see tables 
No. 1, and 2. 


•* The namiooriea or priests, who m ai nt ai n an 
unbounded influence over the inferior castes, 
have an extraordinary custom with regard to marriage, 
which seems deserving of notice, inasmuch as it is opposed 
both to the brahminical law, and to the usage which prevails 
in every other part of India, vis. that of restricting the pri* 
vilege of mairiage to the eldest male member of the feinily. 


HaiH. ^ gjg of goodra caste, and physi- 

cally considered are a fine race of men ; their most striking 
and obvious characteristic, is a cringing humility towards 
superiors, or in the presence of those by whom they hope to 
be benefitted, and a display of arrogance and tyranny, when 
these qualities can be exercised with impunity. The mar- 
riage ceremony amongst this caste, if marriage it can be 
called, is very simple, and consists merely of the bride- 
groom, in the presence of his friends and relations purposely 
assembled, presenting a cloth to the bride, and tieing a 
idring round her neck ; the ^gagement is as easily dissolved 
as fermed, for on either party becoming dissatisfied with the 
other, they separate, and the relationship of husband and 
wife ceasee feom that moment, each being then at liberty to 
enter into a new engagement. Hie nairs are fer the most 
part, either employed in the public offices of government, or 
in agricultni'al pursuits. 


Mid chief occupation of the cJutgoww, and the 

hataka* is that of gathering the feuit, and ex- 
tracting toddy Ifem cocoanut trees, and are flahtt- 

mtoi. 


Tile peSers are chiefly ooeupiedia eoltivation, 
tiisy are ahms and ia some inatanoes fibEtnres, bmng only 
ttwafetiable to aaotiter owner, with tbo land on which they 
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and didr proge&iton were bem, bnt generaflf spealeii^ (ihey 
do not poNCBS tbu pritil^ey but are saleable at the vill or 
caprice of their owners. 

Besides those abore enumeratedj there u a race of peo> 
am people, pjg inhabiting the mountains and jungles, called 
hSl pet^^ ; they are regarded with abhorrence and contempt^ 
even by dm pdlers, who consider themselvm defiled by com- 
ing in contact with them, these wretched out-casts from 
society, reside altogether in jungles, and rarely visit the 
villages, but are often seen by travellers on the road side ; 
their appearance and gestures are scarcely human, and they 
subsist dhiefly on firuits, roots mid such animals as they can 
' succeed in entrapping. 

ciiiitUuu. Christians are engaged in various occupa- 

tions, such as traders, agriculturists, fishermen, coolies. Sec . ; 
the same may be said of lubha^s, except that they never be* 
come fishermen ; the mahomedans who form but a very small 
portion of the community, are either peons in the service of 
government or of private individuals, or traders. 

The amusements of the nairs, and other inhabitants of 
tins country ore so intimately qmnected with their religion, 
that it is difficult to draw any distinction between the one and 
the other for every amusement partakes of a religious dtiarac- 
ttnr; they are by no means fond of manly or athletic exercises, 
prdbrring those of a sedmitary nature; they practice games 
with cards, (the substitute ffir which is the oUak or leaf of the 
palm) and chess, in playing which the namhoory brahmins 
pass half their existence. 

Wrter. Prom the |a*oximity of Cochin ,to the wa,, its 

low s^e,es veil also a^Lfitom the soil being compeeed entirely 

loose sand, the ground bn whi<di the town stands and tiut 
in its vicini^, is damp, water b^g found immediatdiy Is^bw 
thie’aea&ee;;:the water' ia brsekhh and considered unvhole- 
' acone. itis hovever used by the lower orders^ while (he 
l%liek chtiaes seldom mploy it in. any o^^era* 
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^BBu supply of drinking water is brought by boats, 

Tiept up by government, feom a river near the ydlage of 
Alwye, 16 miles distant, this rivrartakw its rise in the hffl 
country to the north'Oast, and empties itself mto the.backw^ 
ter a few miles above the town of Cochin- ^fhe water as it 
passes the village mentioned, is extremely pure, and the in- 
habitants of Cochin during the hot months, repak inj^eat 
numbers to this place* far the purpose of bathing. Urn 
cUeiies have a iiumber of small comfortable bunga- 
lows on the bank of the river Urhile the poor form a Urge 
encaiupfiiedt in the neighbourhood. 


rood. Bice prepared in various ways, and vegetable 

curries, constitute the chief food of the namboories, who 
from flesh and spirituous liquors * they use sugar, 
vhidi is cdneidered a luxury, largely and in various ways, 
and its consuniption is only limited by their means. The 
nairs eat food, beef and pork excepted, and the 

chagoweas and mooguas only abstain from beef Fish both 
fresh and salted, forms a principal part of the diet of the in- 
habitimts reriding on the coast, not however foora choice but 
from^eaph#. Spirituous liquors are indulged in by most 

tflu^ies.* ' * ' 


The rich nliti)^ fore often corpulcUti which is perhaps at. 
trihutable hi soibe degree to the use of ghee, largriy 
by them the view of attaining that enviable condlt^ 
% wldfehit itfo^ he obsferviid onU native judges of the wealth* 
ihdWipe^hifitf of annthe^^ 

' , , A irimple doth worn round the waift|i,conatit^ 
, ^^ ' 4^ hrtide. d»«w df rim hisrioos ; the texture of ; ri^ » 
lifmt bat on soam qccarimm the namboq* 
^ i^y^ -iiidMrtitute a fine fraimimr«Bt.muriin* 

» c(fflc«nad, m l»t^ belter 

'iha. .lower castes we ato mm st^ 
dbthed. The fosawlbs are but very sciintiljf coveted* 
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HibUattaii. , liouies of tlift inluJbiiteiits <r# wllwr tyuifc 
ferick aad ^6d; M of W. and mata, itod don^ »ey^ 
aiiteo&t*, ^ oftd materiali rvtyiAg acopiding to tbe 

wealth 0^ tha owmer* 

, '* ■> 

aSw house* of the uamboories tod naiw, toe k«|>t pwtitoi- 
Iwrly neat, whUe litde attention is paid to cleanliness by 
thft Christians, or inferior hindooe. 


Notarithstanding the fertility of the proTince,intoy of &e 
inhabitants toe destitute of the common necessaries of Me, 
and hare no means of procuring them, there being scarcdy 
'any field for industry, for howeTcr wudous th^ may be 
to labour, they can find bpt few who nwd their servic^. 

Blce-lands constitute the chief wealth , of ^ parts of Ae 
province which axe cultivated, the labour as before ^ted, be- 
ing performed by slaves, the property of the landed ^pri^ 
tors 1 thefoeedabourer is therefor^ chiefly employed in cooly 
work, such aa conveying loads fiiom one part of the coto^ 
to toother. There is no middle class here, the people being 
landfsd proprietors and renters of governmtot lands, to riaves 
and coolies j labourers «e abun^t, and wages low, and 
if the land now in an unproductive state was bought mto 
“ cnltivation, the ehange would necessarily b|.wi<My benefi- 

dah The poor in the neighborhood of the sea, are gene- 
in . better circumattoces than those in the interior, tom 
the trade there carried on offering a wider rwgo of employ: 
ment, auchaa inbuilding yards, and in the com 

rope,oa,&c. The poverty of a great portion of the ptople, 
is inoreasedby the habitaal use of teddy tod arrack, unfortu- 
nately so cheap and abthdank astb be wifeitt the readi of 
all i the native chrhrtMmi WWi' toe mtoh' aidd^tited to intemi^- 
anQe,and itieltoieMaidete sefe aaftai^ them to wetias 
, o&era, its'ftoiaiihmB tiffedts by a caoheotio, 

peikrihkto,’; ^ 


o 
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No tables of aiamages, tnrthst ox doatihay u* Ice^t b^ tb< 
Cochin Circax. 

«iA profoMtons of medioine and mxtgvry aw 

quite distinct; they are hereditary employments, 
and the most intelligent youths are sdected for thdr study i 
the pupil usually reoeires as good an education as can be at- 
tained, of which a knowledge of Sanscrit for the former is in 
dispensablf , and his medical tuition commencing about th< 
age of dfospn years, is queried on under the instruction both 
theoretics!, end practical," of his fother. He is sfoerwsrds sub- 
jected to a public examination ; their praotioe is timid and 
peurile. 

Suigical operations are here much dreaded, and conse- 
quently but little practised, the namboory practitioners occa^ 
sfonally venture to bleed. 

of rvt. Jb tJu nortbmn part af the district, and 
about 50 miles from Cochin, is situiaedthe 
town of Trichopr, the second in importance, and which is 
much celebrated for its sanctity. The fortifications which 
finmerly enc^passed the town, hare been destroyed, and 
ft ia nPW gin^ned by a^ company of the native regiment 
Stationed at Faulghaut. It contains very ezcellent barracks, 
an hospital, stmp houses snd a maga s ine. 

The se^^bys are hutted in the vicinity, on raised and dry 
grotuSd, the oifieer’s bungalow being near the lines, and the 
ntMicm is tmtishteed very heslthy. 

1665, 67 and 88, a detachment of a native jiegimmit was 
statiuOMd here, tile average strength of which was 146 Wn; 

^hm ^ee yuan, from an aggregate strength of 468 
srq^, into hospital smounted to 667, with 5 

deathi|i4 fMf ^ *rpre from cholera, and the ^ was 
imeadtomd by gaiugene the penis end sciwtam, sooeeading 
meireal okuigation ofw malignant nature. 



Tk« irfadudwiioM (from Jwwe importoat dis- 

eases were to foUdws ; from fever 66, (of which 46 were of the 
intermittent, typ?,) e»ofem 4, 9, d^ftofr»y 3,rAe«- 

inatiam 9$, tofMTswf een^lain^ «»« 

tioned. ahdve, to»d of eutane6iu Sieeatee, chiefly itch, 64 ; it 
toeylm remilisif^ '^t ho s^fliiaflon took pUce from those 
wl4ch have he^ dtosed. to epee^ Heeaem. ^ 

•yheye » * native tajmah cwrt, «nfl je^» •‘t place. 

. , ' n. 

The principal commtwioatiioix with Cochin and. Chonghant, 
it by water, the road loadwg to Paulj^t being little better 
than a defile throi^h jungles, infested with wild elephants, 
. and other aniniids, anfl is moreover very unhealthy from No- 
vemb^ to Mazidiu 


Taih No. 1.— G‘«wre/ P^fadaHout for 18S6. 
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7We No. i.—A Litt of iSw AWmmi JMif^fOuo StteiUth- 
nmt» vni SiAooU, in im Ooohm &nar. 
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QUt&oxr. 

MtttitiMk Qailon is sitaated in latitude 80" 6S' N., and 
76a 89' £., about so nules north vest of Treyandrumj 
the capital of Ttavaneore. The ground on which the canton* 
ment stands, vises by a gentle ascent from the sea, and includes 
an area of nearly five miles in drcumference. It was former- 
ly the head quarters of a subsidiary force, consisting of a 
company of European artillery, one European regiment of 
infontry, and three corps of sepop, but for many years 
past, it has been occupied by the head quarters only of one 
native regiment s there is no natural boundary between the 
military oant<Hunent and die Travancore territory, but a 
broad road round the cantonment, points out the line of de- 
marcation. 


Wi ^ca wnv Between TreTandrum and Quilon, the com- 
municamn is almost solely by means of canals 
dug paralld with the low sandy coast, and connecting the 
dilferent lakes, formed by the back-waters. There is also a 
military road adapted for wheeled carriages, 
though at present out of repair, and but litde ficequented 
owing to the greater fodlity of water eommnnicatiou. North* 
ward to AUeppy and Cochin, all communication is by water * 
but horses and cattle can travel by an ill-formed sandy road. 


along the sea beach. In a north-easterly direction, there is 
also a line of communication with the T^nevelly district, by 
a pass through the hills, but it is more properly a foot path^ 
than aroad. 


About 96 miles east of Quilon, is a lofty range of 
hills separating Travancme from Tinnevelly, the summits of 
which are between two and three thousand feet abofo the 
lerel of the sea; they are covered with thick jungle, and no 
part of the moge acUpted for a sanatanum, has yet been dis- 
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covered ; llie period of the reins« and immedietily after, being 
the only tittle vhen itie believed thejrcan be viaitedvrilh 
imponi^, eapecially bjr Europeane ; aa paaaing even a aingle 
night on them^ between the montha of Febroary and Jone^ 
prodnqiea fever of a dangereoa and &tal chamcter^ahnoat tea 
o^rtaiuty. 

Fidkj eajpeoiaQy mullet, abound in the back<wute», and 
alligatora ane alao raid to frequent them in great numbera ; in 
the nmghbahrhoodof Quilon theae animala are small, and by 
no means tj^nigerous, but fhrther north towmda Meppy, they 
are of a larjge sine, and people are aometxmes carried off by 
fhem. 

The land overflowed by the back'Watert, is in aome 
placet hard and gravelly, in others sandy, and in others 
again, slimy and muddy | in the latter sitnataons rice 
* is generally cultivated close to the water’s edge, and strange 
as it may appear,the rice grounds ss observed in the aoeottnt 
of Cochin, are not supposed to generate noxious exhalarions. 

Kntneirous mountain strdhias flow into the 
baclfwttters, in the rainy season, but in the virini^ of Quilon, 
there ate ttnlfl two deserving the appelUtion of rivers, the ft* 
tagbenty to the south, and the Fattsnaueram to the northward, 
bMlh of which are navigable fl>r boats, to the distan c e of about 
twentf ttd^Pd » flieir banks in the low country, fsnn 
rich paddy landf, while nearer to tbeir sources, they be> 
eWtte riewf and ]ofty> and are (^ered with thick, end in 
some idAcrii, nearly mpenetrahle jungle; like all mountain 
stmattw they become dried up after the cessation of the tains. 
The ittfluenoe of the tide extends only a few miles ftom the 
sea, and in the monsoon is scarcely perceptiC^ iU%a- 
ttttp ttid tttiert* are found in great numbers in these stieams. 

theixtltivatedgroaoda* 
ell the edges baok'Waters, are applicable to the caltiva- 
ted hniAi m the banks of the rivers ; whkh fltt a dutmee 
ef tw^ tttflve frmthn iea> ttte suppei^ ^ 
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ISlECieUflut water ia foond ia alnmdlwitei <dl over* 
Quiloilli ft hw faeft from siitftfiej and altlim<j|rli {n 
the centre ef the cantonment there ia a oonaidetable patch 
ofawampy gro«ind» ft pure atreantflowa throng it at aUtimee* 
and attooeaaiTe oropa of paddy are cultiTated orer .ita entire 
atizfa^ 

In Travancore aa already mentioBed, canaU 
have been dug to connect the different aheeta of wateri af* 
fording great focility in travelling, and for the transport of 
goods ; those to the northward, are works of old standing, 
hut those to tile south, have been dug within die last nine* 
teen or twenty years. Ihe soil through which they have 
« .been cut, u usually a sandy quartz ; they are navigable 
throughout the year by the largest sized eanoea, but their depth 
varies considerably in the different seasons. 

outt«M. cUmate of Quilon, and of the surrounding 

country, is very agreeable and healthy. Ihe wet aeason 
oommenoes about the beginning of June, and lasts till the end 
of October, the prevailing; winds being from the 80 uth*west, 
and the average foil of raid is about ISO inches; the dry 
season which succeods, is at firat aecontpaaied by atrong land 
winda^ during the night and morning, with a sea breeze 
at ]nid«day *1«.d in the afternoon ; the nights andmornings af> 
terwards become sultry, and in the month of May immedi- 
ate^ before the setting in of the monsoon, the weather proves 
very detnUtating. 

IVoin observations made in 1$8$ and 86, the highest range 
<ff the" therftumeter noted, hasbe«i66'*, and the lowest 
69*, the fomer at 8 ». w., during the months of April aud 
May, and the ktterimme^tely before day break, during the 
land winds, in the months of December and January; the 
aaediumofthethermoinetei^hai been about 61*. « 

t 

the baromsler generally stahda at 80, nor has it been 
e b sn rve d hy a^eiitlemnn stesitbnt at the statianfor semal 
years, t<>*vtey mwe tiun half an uufo snnually. 
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to t|>« oouMittttsimi ih* 

%liol« haidtiiy. ii at ihe ftaiAtiiM tnenmtbg. AUliBtt|k 
di« tihicMMowtor Mtldom xiiai to 90^, a latnlt huM .fe> 
nerallgr pr«vail«>‘ and th«>a » nerar any bndag or edd 
j after atta«ks of jUneaa, reooTeriea aw 

Asm, *and iaralMs seat to thSa coast from the 
after the first linr days^ do not conralesce to satuftfifot% as 
on the Ooronumdel aide. 


\ ThesoQofQTiilcittjattditsiaiinediateaeigbboilr- 
hood is ^andyi the Ugliest part of file caatounent being 
about 40 |»6t above fire level of fiie Ma. In the vicinity of the 
beach file sand is -white, eonsisfing of nearly pore quarts, 
-while fturfiier inland it is of a brosW oolonr, fnm otmtsining 
esifie of iron. In file interior, file country is nndulafinj^pre- 
nffi i tiwg a oonstsat soccessioa of bill and valley ; the hills, ibom- 
poeefi ohiefiy of laterite, are partially cultivated vifii natch- 
nee and other dry grabs, -whUe the soil of the valleys, is a 
rich l oWi , yielding abundant crops of paddy. The vdlleys 
in the i n*««<^iiab vicmity of the hille, are usoally covered 
vrith verdurn, ftmn the nunierons ;lhbnntab streams, or rivu- 
lets (towing tbwmgh fiwm. < 


Wjjwjjjjj; Ihe vegetaUi products axe pepper, carda- 
fif*”"*' ' moms, dmumon, gbger > and betel nut ; cofibe 

b tilso cnlfiTsited b eonsidenible qnanthy, and is of encellrntt 
quali^; iteWr Ihe coast there aw nutnerous topes of coeoanut 
ahfi pnhnW treea» ahd thsw ar* extensive forests of velna*’ 
1^ Wbm^ tredh’itt the norfitern ilart of ISravMwre, whUh 
imiiifibw Mlperb^ tawngobUJack wood teech also 
and b great abundance. 

bfilte ^ are siuaerona herds of 8 UibII» dcgaw% 

breed, finind ell awe 
^-^dh ew esMenei very (satoed by fitehtlh- 
BufflikiW ef Uttdl cbe ere Iftw- 
geete ere very cewitte% bat ne aifitip 
hw w. alui'.fiMie iitq^etted jfifil ol^ and die ift e TMry 
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Th« diet, ciloddng, lioftn of kbow, Sk* we dunm intho 
geaenl talk aaotgced to the wporti of tlk divirion. 

As the nodiesl rettuftsHmit this jail irwo not fbrwwdad 
tQl 18!)6, the naoal table of disease cannot be giTon. The 
riekaesi and mortality howerer which hare Oecnrred amongst 
the convicted prisobers, since that period op to 1841 inehi* 
^Te, are exhibited in the following table No.,9. 1,110 perceA- 
tage of admissiona into hospital on the sttengdi, is exceedingly 
high, but the diseases have been of a mild natore, and the 
morfolity is below that of most other jails in the tUvinon. 

Xhuing the same period foam an aggregate strength of 80 
. prisoneie waiting for trial, 127 admissions into hospital have 
taken place, (indoding 40 t^s of fever, 33 of bowel com* 
plaints and 19 of rheumatitm) and 6 deaths, vis. one foom 
diarrhma, one foom dysentery, one foom asthma, one foom 
beriberi and one foom compound foactnre of the leg. 

A Native regk^ent has been.Btati(£tl4d here during the pe- 
riod foom 1889 to 1888, and table No. 10, ihews the nature 
of the diseases and amount of mortality whidi have occurred 
during that time, foOm an aggregate strength of 6094 aepojrs. 
A small detadunent of Artillery fo also stationed at Falamcot- 
tah, but the number of Europeans bas not exceeded 80 menj 
and in five years foom 1884 to 1888, foom en aggregete strength 
of 101 men, 806 admiswons jgto hospital have taken place, 
(including ^ cases of fover, 14 of dysentery, 84 of hepatitis, 
^ of ehrietaa and 40 of venereal) and 7 deaths, one foom fis- 
ver, two foom dysentery, one from hepatiiiis, two foom obrietas 
and one foom eryaipelM. 
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JgjfSjySS: autrict of Madan^ dtoatedibolweM m» 

*“*•*• ftiimdtliO IlihdOgftOo* ofN. ltttitaclo,'andTT<fe 

aad?9diefS<lQngittido«i*'botoded on the son^j hy . 'Kaiie* 
vellf and the Gn^h of Manotfit on by Trfoeaooth^ 

on iIm n^rth, by eni^ IticltuiLO^y ; wd . on 

the %, ^ st^te ; the Ihae of eea ooMt 

if abot!^ >P>>^ extent. It oi» chTided' into the 
of TeroOmahgalnhi, Madaoooliun and MaloOr, jMui&g 
fhe GovtirnmOTt portion of the district | the xmuainder 
ooinpriBei thh Zesnindarwe oi Bamnad, pad Sheragoi^. 


Th® three Government talooha contain 621,867 cawniea 
of Itlad, of Vhteh 885,277 are unproductive orwaate,with 
446 villagea, having a poprflataon ' of 187>0OO aoula. 

odaftownt.. 3^0 towna aro Madura, Dindigul and 
but Jrom the shalloiraew of the coast it has no sea 

port toirni aJty iwp^wtince. 


Wfwi. Tjie prineipal liver is, the V^fhey or Vaygharoo, 

jdilpb rises in the Tgestew ghents, and dowing in a wuth 
oasterly diraedon, eanpties iteelf into. the sea,, by severd 
du^dsy^^e ,priinei^ of vddch is north of the Faimhuin 

"4* . . 

\vestem mountains, dividing die district 
pf J|^j8,tiiMng 0 N, E. 

the^lKhdigld^Vslloy/ood Wtc^d for more than 120 miles, m 

fiuf 

cihMt*.' . ^ hi^ are feverish dtoihg the milsaiNf 

F^itSflrv.Mar^i tod 'sometimes even in May-^m 

i.' 

itnmShg' eW ' ati4 ^®*t, ,as‘’wdfl' at nhar ,lho;bij^ of, ^ 
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rirarc, and other low parts of the country, ferers prevail dor* 
ing the above motioned period, and also in the tains, when 
the days are sultry, and the nights chiUy. 


In the talook of Maloor, when the rains iail, on which 
die iFyets'dep«ad fat theii^gatbn of their lands much 
diritesshas occasiohally .been e;Kperienced, attd it has 'liln- 
srise been observed, dwt. the inhabitants are xocf e subject ^ 
Mtedpi of dysentery, and guinea worm, when, the . tanks be* 
tn^ly dried up, .Cholera has generally prevailed to a 
considmlhii^tent in dn* district { and native practirioners 
are so lew inmiynbm:, and so, exceedingly ignorant of medi* 
one and -surgery to which little attention is paid, that it has 
been fi>ni^ necessary to place sortie native, , doctors on the 
peon establishment, in ordm to afford assistance in urgent 
cases, and to procure information in those of a criminal nature. 


veg^bto no- The following grains &e., are the produce of 
"the district; paddy, raghee, ciunboo, cholum, 
varaghoo, tany, samay, tficotherayvalle, candacunnei, mochay* 
cottay, country beaus, thaltapim, pacepiar, panepiar, green 
gram, chalpair, vooIdonthOb, bokse gram, sessamun seeds, 
beugal gram and doll, castor seeds, laUdoih seeds, voopoo 
cotton seed &c. 

The S. W. monsoon, wluchsets 'i^ abobt the latter end of 
April, arid lasts tillJuly, is fevorable for the cbltivation of 
dry grain or punjy ; and from August 'to' November, the sea* 
son is also favorable both for the cultivatLon of paddy, and 

pinijy* 


The roads genmally ' through '&e districtj are 
gpod, and level, ^ying trem pitied. olbng their aides; there 
arc tdso milAatonis^. oii,.the pi^^pal rbads^ having English 


aad’Mslabar ihscar^ons i ^d wAerever required, well btiilt 
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•V H ,’ The Ibqd of the pcortr class of natives 
«f raghee, cnnaboo and cholum ; they^^- g^^^y 
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employed in ogriculttirol labotir, and u cooliea in cutting 
firewood &c. 


The Paliars and Yalian with other poor tribes living on 
the hillsj subsist chiefiy on the jungle potato, end on dry 
grain the produce of small arable spots, which they cultivate. 

MeMT ot<M‘ Thg natives state that bullocks are liable to an 
emptive disease, accompanied i^dthlooBmiLess of the 
bowels, caused by eating young grass which springs up 
at the eontmeneement of the monsoon ; they also assert that 
bullocks die suddenly, firom eating a certain poisonous grass. 
Sheep are subject to the rot, but not to any great extent. 


Mmdtt. of Madura, the capital of the dis- 

trict, is situated in north latitude DO® 60*, and 
in east longitude 78® Ifi*, being 87 miles south west of 
Triehinopoly. It is enclosed by a wall, at present in a ruinous 
condition, from 18 to 24 feet in height, and by a deep ditch ; 
and contains a population of about 80,000 souls. The area 
on which the town is built is about three iwilfta in circum- 
ference, a space much too limited for so large population* 

P**“**s* The houses ale in most instances built of mud, 
and towards the north side of the town are large and 
comfortable, hut tilie buildings to the south are of an inferior 
description, crowded together, and intersected by narrow 
filtiiylahto. 

******** The principal streets are large and spacious, and 

nnmerouf brick houses have been erected of late years. 

'i 

*****“• On either side of the streets, deep channels are 

cut for oonyeying off water, all of which communicate with 
drains leading into the ditch; but from the little attention 
that has been |}^id,to the cleansing of them, they have hiilier* 
to but very iaij^ecfeetly porfermed the t^l&ots frnr which they 
are intended 
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Ww t cfei6«B- Considerable unproveinent bas lately been 
effected, as regards the deanliness of the town, 
but there remains still much to be done, owing to the in> 
habitants baying long been permitted to make the space in 
ffont of their houses the public necessary, and the deposi- 
tory of all sorts of rubbish. 


Dung hills are formed at the comers of the different streets, 
and four carts are allowed by government, for the removal of 
the daily accumulations, a number which is either too few, or 
the scavengers perform their duty with extreme carelessness, 
as they make but little impression on the daily collections of 
filth and rubbish, which still meet the eye in every qtiarter. 

w«t«r. jjj jgjyt jg brought firom a 

distance of ten miles, and is consequently expensive ; and the 
water used by the Europeans at the station, is brought firom 
the Secundra hills, three miles distant. 


BaMi. 


The bazar is large, and well filled with every 
thing required for native consumption. 


WM.T6n. staple naanufiwstnre of the place is doth, 

and weavers form by far the most numerous body of the 
inhabitants ; they are a peaceable and industrioiu class of 
men, but penurious in their habits, using a very small por- 
tion of animal food, and always the inferior sorts of grain; 
their houses are built with little regard to comfort, the 
interior court-yard attached to them, is tuually wet and 
miry, no drains being made to carry off the water, which 
from their occupation, they use in great quantities. 

Mthomeduu. Mahomedans form but a small section of the 
population of Madura, not exceeding lyBOO, they are chiefly 
of the lubbay caste, and are engaged in various trades. 

UbosiiijapiM*. The condition of the labouring classes appears 
to be good ; and the difficulty occasionally experienced in 
procuring workmen, is a suffident proof that they are in ge- 
neral fully employed. 
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ii«adic(iit<< Beggfurs aw Wthei numeiroTM, being chiefly 
persons unable from age, sickness, ot loss of sight, to ea^<^ 
a livelihood* 

aepojri towt*- The sepoys haTe no lines, but live chiefly in 

the south west corner of the town, indiscriinv 

nately with the inhabitants ; this situation is open, well venti- 
lated, and the sepoys keep their houses, and the streets in tte 
neighbourhood, dean, and free from accumulations of rubbish. 

Ho^piw. ; The sick of the detadanent are accommodated in a 
buildibgi the Fort, formerly part of an old pagoda yhich u 
built entirely of granite ; it is therefore thoroughly %, imd 
is well ventilated. For table of diseases see appmidix under 

the head Madura. 


j«o, eita shM. The jail and dvU hospital, within the same 
^ compound, and the offices connected with them, 

stand up<m an elevated piece of ground in the Fort, the re- 
maiw of a nativc palace ; the whole being endosed by a 
16 feet in height. The buildings are substantial, having 
tiled roofr, but the drcnlation of air is somewhat impeded 
by the surrounding wall, and they are moreover liable 
to the olijc^on, that in the event of epidemic disease 
brwhh^^ otd, the communication between the sick in hos- 
pital, and the convicts cannot be cut off; and it may farlh« 
be added, that a crowded Fort like that of Madura, is but u ill 
suited locality for a jail, which should if possible, stand in an 
airy sitttaibn, apart from buildings of every other description. 


table attirt wportfor diet, dothing, la* 

boar <ftc. 


a iVWwing tables .shew ihe nature and alnount of dW 
nsibrtidiiy whkh have occurred amongst the innmtes 
ef iiie ten yeaw from 18 ® to 1838 indusive ; 

they i^i^^: £tileaies dasdflod and point out tiie pe^ 

, cfflutage of and of deaths to sidt treated- . 
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No, 12.’~IZliSfe &clahilm^ Uu Number of Aimitsms mi Deaths of 
^ Primen under trm,frm each doss of Dueatefor 10 years. 
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**plBc?ding average annual numerical strength of the 

table*. convicts during the ten years, has been 312, and 
the admissions into hospital ^4, or 1 10 per cent j the number 
of deaths annually during the same period has averaged 13, 
or S-931 per cent on the strength, the total number of admis. 
sions being 3446, of deaths 185, and the aggregate strength 
3119. 

The sickness and mortality were not increased in tliis jail 
in 1833 and 1834, as in those already described; but in 1837, 
the mortality was nearly doubled from cholera and diarrhcea. 

The most numerous admissions have been &om fevers howel 
complaints^ particularly diatrJiosa^ eruptice fevers and rheuma^ 
tism^ and the greatest mortality has been produced by howel 
complainiSy cholera^ fever and anasarca^ as the following table 
will shew'. 

Tahle No, 13, 



1829.|]fi80 1 

1S31. 1 

B 

1833. (1834. 1 

1835. j 

1836 1 

1837. 

J8S8' 1 

Total " 
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< 

S 

i 

S 

1| 

s' 

il 

S 
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Fever 

26 

J 

33 

2 

63 

2 

49 


124 

G 

69 

1 


1 

59 

* 

76 


128 

* 

678 


Cholera. . , . 

6 

3 

1 

1 

■ 

0 

21 

14 

17 

lu 

8 

8 

1 

G 

1 

G 

29 

.5 

8 

1 

79 

iS 

DiarrhQoa. . . 

80 

10 

37 

5 

46 

8 

m 

6 

83 

6 

86 

8 


7 

39 

4 

40 

m 

19 

» 

340 

65 

Dysentery. . 

6 

G 

1 

i 

9 

4 

7 

G 

4 

3 

m 

G 

7 

8 

0 

« 

88 

8 

40 


108 

16 

Anasarca.. . 

i 

1 

S 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

■ 

I 

5 

8 

7 

1 

Si 

G 

1 

1 

2 

1 

86 

18 

TotoJadmis- 























slons & dths 

74 



11 

181 

16 



173 

18 

112 

13 

100 

11 


5174 

31 

185 

18 1^25 

155 

Strength.. 1 


246 

356 

343 

385 

424 

3^0 

280 

308 

218 1 


Thus more than 5-6ths of all the mortality has been oc- 
casioned by these five diseases alone, or 166, out of 185. 

Of these diseases however diarrhcea is the most important, 
and it is observed by the medical officers who have been in 
charge of this Jail, that it has prevailed more or less, in this 
fatal form, ever since the prison was first occupied ; and more- 
over the records of the hospital also shew, that in most of the 
tievere cases of fever, and in almost all the fatal cases of this and 
other diseases, diarrhoea in the latter stages became a promi- 
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ne&t eymptom, and was evidently tihe cause of deatli, in the 
majority of the &tal otses. 

The following extracts from the medical officer^ reports will 
illustrate more clearly the nature of this a£hction. 

" This disease (diarrhoea) called for great attention, be- 
cause medicine was found to have little or no power in con- 
trolling it; in almost every case it had existed for three or 
four weeks previous to admission into hospital, with frequent 
purging; though withotit pain, loss of appetite, and progres- 
sive emaciation. Under the use of medicine the evacuations 
were often reduced to three or four in number during the 24 
hours, but they still continued of a whitish yeasty appearance, 
and copious, and on an increase of the purging occurring 
the patient rapidly sunk. On examination, ulceration of the 
mucous coat of the large intestine was invariably found.” 

This disease was attributed to the confined state of the 
dormitories or cells. In the early part of the year all the prison- 
ers whose appearance indicated unusual weakness were reliev. 
ed from all work, but permitted to take sufficient exercise in the 
op< h air, and a light nutritious diet was given, with a view of 
checking the complaint, but without success.”— -DofedSOtA 
1829. 

“ Causes of diarrhoea. The Jail being situated in the cen- 
tre of thq town was of course infiuenced by the same cajises 
which were at that time so generally affecting the inhabitants of 
Madura^ but at the same time it is equally true, that the 
crowded state of the prison operated throughout most inju- 
riq^y • upon the health of its inmates ; the cells are only 
caliealated to contain about i250 persons, but the actual num- 
ber in cohfinement was 860. The dormitories are as well 
ventilate as it is possible for them to be, with sufficirant re- 
gard to the ' security a£ the prisoners, and diey are kept 
scmpuloutly <^eaa; but from Iheir crowded state, the heat 
of the apcrtmei^ soon becomes excessive, and the stench, 
cue or two hoars after the prisoners have been locked up, 
very offipnsive ” — DaM 8(WJ Dee. 1837. 
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The table of diseases, amongst the detachment of native 
troops at this station, given in the appen^ under the head 
Madura, affords a stricking contrast in the amount of sickness 
and mortality as compared with the inmates of the jaiL Tlie 
total admissions into hospital from the detachment, during 
the same ten years, have been 639 wi^ SO deaths, from an 
aggregate strength of 1 542 men. The prisoners are probably 
equally well fed with the sepoys^ they are also obliged to be 
cleanly in their habits, and are not overworked ; in one essQn^ 
tial point however they are placed in very different circum- 
stances, viz' sleeping in crowded apartments and breathing 
during the night a vitiated atmosphere. 

During the year 1887 above adverted to, 97 admissions in- 
to hospital took place from the detachment of sepoys, 215 
in number, and one death from cholera occurred ; in the same 
year, from an aggregate strength of 373 prisoners, including 
those waiting for trial, 450 were received into hospital, of 
whom 38 died, viz. sixteen from cholera, fourteen from bowel 
complaints, and the remaining eight from fever, anasarca and 
other diseases. 

In 1836, the town and surrounding country, which had been 
perfectly healthy, experienced a severe visitation of Cholera, 
which broke wt three days after tfie 9th Regiment N, I., suffer- 
ing from AdT disease, had passed under its walls ; on the 3d 
Julyai^^e of cholera occurred in a lubbay, and the disease 
jpi« spread over the southern portion of the town ; it found in 
Madura, from the causes before mentioned, a locality contain- 
ing all the usually admitted predisposing causes of disease ; 
and upwards of 1,500 of the inhabitants fell victims to it. 
It will be observed from Table No. 13, that this epidemic did 
not spread to the prisoners in the jail. 

The regiment, having passed through villages in which the 
disease was prevailing, was attacked at Mellore, within 30 
miles of Madura ; from that town to Palamcottah, whither it 
was proceeding, its line of march could be distinctly traced, 
by the ravages the epidemic made in every village, in the 
vicinity of the encamping grounds. 
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Fills composed as follows, were made up in considerable 
quantities, by the medical officer at Madura, for general distrir 
bution to the inhwitants suffering om cholera, and were, in 
his opinion, often followed with good effect. 

Pulvis LyttaB .... ' grains 2 

Opii grains i 

Acet: Plumff grains 3 

Camphore .«•*. grains 1 

One pill vw given every hour, till 6 or 7 were retained, 
using other meailfi at the stale time for restoring the balance 
of the oirctidation, such as artificial heat, ^frictions, &c. 
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district of Dindigul is situated between 
10® and 11® N. latitude, and 77® and 79® E. 
longitude, its extreme length from north to south being 
®igiity, and its greatest breadth from E. to W. seventy 
miles, the whole comprising a superficial ar^a of 4,600 miles, 
of which 200 are hilW and wood, the remainder being a fertile 
champaigne country. 


^undariei. j|. jg bounded on the north by Coimbatore, on 
the south by Madura and Tinnevelly, on the east by Trichi- 
nopoly, and on the west it is separated from Travancore by a 
high range, called the Pulney hills. 


Taiooks. It is divided into four talooks viz. Nellahcottah, 
Toddy Coomboo, Jampillay and Marungapoory. 

Rivew. Itg principal rivers are the Kodaven, the Man- 

gerry, the Vagachay, the Kul and the Eiloor. 

The Kodaven, is a stream* of considerable , magnitude, 
which in the' rainy season is very deep and rapid ; it rises in 
the western chain of hills, and running north-easterly 
fells into the Cauvery, there are numerous villages on its 
banks with considerable tracts of rice ground, which afford 
two crops annually. 


The Mangerry or Manga Nuddee, rises in the Nellah- 
cottah district, to the northward of the source M the Koda- 
ven, and running also in the same direction, falls into that 
river in the Toddy Coomboo talook. 

The Vagachay, rises also in the same range of hills, 
and running easterly, and north-east, crosses the Madura 
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and Nuthaia toads, it then divides into -the Pungattey 
and HnHpIddy rivers, vriiich intersect the plaid of I)ittdi|[^, 
and being joined by the Kn! and Eiloor, two small streattts 
which rise in the low hills to the eastward, they again nnitb, 
and running north, fall into the Kodaven. 

Tanks walls fee. Besides rivers, there are in the district, 3617 
tanks, and 10,577 wells, but for agricultural purposes the 
inhabitants depend chiefly on the rains, which in generfd 
during six months of the year, are abundant, and two crops 
of dry g^aiu me not unfrequently obtained annually. 

Both rivers and tanks contain excellent fish, which is 
plentiful in the market at Dindigul ; the best kinds are large 
manil or sand-fish, besides which eels, prawns, and various 
descriptions of small fish are procurable. In the Nellah- 
eottah district, in a well belonging to a person named Mootoo 
Hoodiar, a large species of cockle or muscle is fiiund, as large 
as a moderate sized oyster, having a dark brown circled shell, 
vrith a bright pearly inside, it is considered wholesome as 
food,*and it likewise is said to produce pearls. The ponds 
and tanks become dried up during the hot season, but the 
wefis contain water throughout the year. 

.nountMM. hiiii TJie chief %sountain6 axe the Pulneys, lying 
about ^ piles west of the town of Dindigul, 
and separating, the district frop that of Malabar. They 
are chie^ composed of gnei8s,aiid rise to the height of 7,OiOO 
feet above the level of the sea ; the climate of these hills, is 
, said to Ip equal to that of the Neilgherries, and they are 
Bidd to snrpsBs thmnin the beauty of the scenery. 

•^e Mullays, about five miles soudi ef ike town 

qf .Dindj^, rise to the height of 8,600 feet, or dteSre- 
aboiti^ atC^ ent^d from noz^ to moth 27 miles, pxd febp 
. east to west fiji^nrrllpy also consist of ^eiss with vqms of fel- 
, spar^and a picaceous schist, which is earilysp^'iii^ 
tiempmex)^la|(i^:; sdil, is either thelight Ted sandjf btij-4, , 

, 19 prevalehl throuf^hopt the wlufie distopt, uprely fotpdife he 
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more d»n three feet inaepOi, ora rich hl^k vegetable 
mould, formed feom decayed roots and leaves. These hills are 

undulating and pea^ed, and intersectedby rivulets ;t^y hav^ 

no table lend of any extent, and large traots of them are 
covered with wood, amongst wluch are some fine forest tiees. 

The ascent on the Dindlgul side is very steep, but the road 

is winding, and there are few parts that might not be ndden 
over, upon a strong pony. 

On visiting these hills in the month of Octoher, the thermo- 
meter intents, stood at 62“ at sun-rise. and 72“ at noon, the 
weather being cloudy, with occasional showers ; the air, at % 
times, was found to be delightfully fresh and bracing, givmg 
' a feeing of elasticity and enjoyment. 

If bungalows were erected on the hUls, they would 
form a desirable residence for invaUds from Dmdigd and 
Triebinopoly, and exceUent gardens might be made on them, at 
a trifling expense; from the former place, all the neces- 
saries of life are daily procurable. The inhabitants 
of the few small vill^es on these hills, appear to be 
very poor, and subsist principally by cultivating plan- 
tains, they also grow oranges, citrons, jack fruit and 
pineapples; and they have a siftall stock of poultry, hom- 
ed-cattle and goats. They arc not so robust as the people of 
the plains, blit are not known to be subject to any paiticidar 
complaints, tbe most prevalent disease is fever. 

cunwte. The climate of Dindigul is perhaps equal to that of 
anv part of the Carnatic. In May, which is the hottestmonth of 
the year, the thermometer ranges from 79“ to 98“ ; and m 

December and January, the coldest months, iteanges from 
66“ to 80“ ; and at this season the climate is peculiarly lavora- 
hle to the growth of European vegeUWes. In ^he Aer- 

mometerrangesfromSO* to 90Mn Augustfrom 76 tolW , 

September and October, giving nearly a simUai , result, m 
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weaflier beiag kotter or colder acoordixtg to iJxe’ ^\i«3rtity 
rain. The riiine geiieisHy oammeace in My,a»d continne 
at intertala ontil Februtay j the nights aw always €t^, ahd 
tile "itrtinto ^ughtui&^tirable to persosis afflicted with as&" 
matic complaints, dr other pulmonary affections, is considered 
in general salnbriotts. 

BoB. The soils are chiedy red, silicious, and argil- 

laceous earths, of from three to four feet in depth, though 
freqnentlyiess, lying upon gneiOs rock ; the following are the 
several tiiMeties found throughout Ae district, let, casAcf 
or black s't^j a mixture of day and sand, which is exceedingly 
fertae, and well suited for the growth of paddy, raggy, cho * 
lorn, and cotton 3 2 d, puddagay, a mixture of bliwk and rod 
earth, which yields two, and often three crops m the year; 
8 d, sAwxd or deep red loam, well ad^ted for the culture of 
various sorts of dry grain, and favorable to the growth of le- 
guminous plants, and many species of pulse ; 4th, manU or 
sand, which ia much esteemed for cultivating cumboo, rape 
seed and horse gram } 5 th, aharalay or light red stony earth, 
which produces castor oil, and a few species of pulse ; 6 to, 
sAfffaw, -white argillaceous earth, strongly impregnated with 
lime, ih«th»|Oil cotton, oil nuts and rape seed, ate success- 
y i y mdtiva^d ; 7 th, kuBer, Jblack argillaceous earth, in which 
cotton grows best; 8 th, saline earth, fiJom which the 

liiKaMtainf extract an impure muriate of soda; 9th, 

* description of foller’a earth, used^ bleaching 
nnd wadiihg, which contains impure carbonate of soda; lOth, 
hdlet, or common lime stone, which is fonnd in manjr 
pKtU ; Itih, a tttntoe of kuUer and veppel, prodiiCing a white 
chdk fonnd only in small quahtities at certain depths. From 
tlm ' gCifor^ sandy or fert^inous naturfe of tiie^foil, noxioiu 
ftte rate, and confined to particulalr localities. 

vmm^I n^^'kThe principal pwfflnetMms Wf paddy,, chor 
' " '****. V ' l^fidj'fagg^, tobacco, cotton, betel ntrt, B^gid 

dl nut, apd augar^esj 
bamboos^ and a Iii& of construction 

V<ffhottseB,«eprocw||fe^’t^ 
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citrons, guavas) mangoes, jack and other fruits are grown 
every where* and potatoes, beans, peas, knolcole,* cucumbers, 
cabbage, carrots and turnips are cultivated, in some instances, 
from seed procured from the Neilgherrics or Bangalore,* many 
medicinal plants are also produced in the district, amongst 
which are cheyreta, castor oil, croton, sarsaparilla*, and senna, 
the last being equal to that in general use in the hospitals of 
of this presidency, which is brought from Egypt. i 

AnimKifl. Sheep and goats abound, black cattle are also 
reared, but are lees valuable than those of Diaporam and 
Coimbatore, elephants are found in the Pulney mountains, 
cheetas occasionally visit the plains, and wild hogs, foxes, 
jackals, and jungle cats, with a variety of monkeys are com* 
" mon ; elk and bison are found both on the Pulney and Sorroo- 
muUay hills ; florican, snipe, pigeons of varieties, and water- 
fowl may be purchased at Dindigul from the shikarees, at a 
very reasonable rate* 

The principal mineral productions are iron, in a state of 
oxide, talc and lime. 

Wet grain is cultivated near tanks and rivers ; but the 
chief produce is dry grain; the ground after being manured 
is ploughed by bullocks, and the seed being once deposited, 
the ryots trust to the rains and dews for the nourishment 
of the plant, and are seldom disappointed. The famine which 
occurred in the year 1833, fell very lightly upon the people 
of Dindigul. 

Ro*d$. roads throughout the district arc sufficiently 

good to afford easy communication by means of bullock ban- 
dies, the best roads are those to Trichinopoly and Nutham; 
there is a daily tappaul or post to Trichinopoly and Madura, 
and in the dry season it reaches Madras in four days. 

Vopuiatum. The number of inhabitants at present in the 
four talooks, is 217,060, and of villages and hamlets 2246, 
which are pretty equally dispersed over the district. 

• InSian nanaptxiUa or Feriploca InSIca, Xia . 
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thrviuiigi. kouses aro buflt pf mtid,,the rafters, being of 

bamboo, they are either tiled or thatched, and in the better 
villagea white washed ; compared wiUi native houses in generid*'' 
they are of a superior description $ the poorer sort of people 
lie on the ground, but are well provided with cumblies, and 
the more opulent, including sepoys and pensioners, sleep on 
cots or char>pae8. 

itkUta. Yhe usual hour of rising, is from four to six a* M. 

and of retiring to rest, from eight to ten r. tt. Two meals a day 
arc usxially eaten, one at 10 a. u., and one at 5 or 6 v. m., but 
mauy also take an early morning meal ; the cold bath is in 
very general and daily use. 

Diet, fee. jjjg higher caste hindoos who are very 

ntimerous, live altogether upon vegetable food of various 
kinds, with milk and condiments, such as pepper, chillies and 
pickles. The musselmans, and lower grades of hindoos eatpoul- 
try, fish and eggs, although rice constitutes their principal article 
of (lietj at Diudigul a considerable quantity of mutton 
is daily consumed, and beef is procurable occasionally, but 
a large proportion of the labouring people subsist upon raggy, 
dal-cliinnec tmd cholum, made into a paste with buttermilk. 
Tobacco is used by all classes, and the consumption of arrack 
is likewise considerable ; the* spirit is procured by the dis- 
tillation of jiiggery, along with the bark of various trees, the 
most common of which is that of the vellalum and kurroova- 
lum, or bla^ and white Indian gum arabic tiecs.^ Good water 
is every where abundant, but it has been observed in the hot 
season, when the wells and tanks are very low, that amongst 
the sepoys and natives of the town, who prefer rain water, 
guiiiea worm is of very frequent occurrence. 

MttuSwwrM. Some silks and muslins are manufactured in the 
town of Pindigul, and excellent black and white cumblies are 
made by the woman, ftom the Carumbor wool, which is abun- 
dant ; ooarae cotton oloths and handkerchie&^ are also made in 
sovcml villages. M Gootnm and KuUumpeity, iron was for* 
ptterly manufactured upon «n eattensive scale, but the establish* 
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at which the ore waa^melted, axe gone to decay, and it is 
now only prodnced in a limited qu^tity inASome villages^ from 
t^ruginous eaxth; r Paper is also manufactured, and imple- 
ments of husbandry, and utensils for household purposes ore 
made in every village, which possesses its own carpenters, 
braaiers, silver smiths and iron workers, though the bulk 
of the population are cultivators. The chief articles of import, 
are sugar, salt and spices ; and of export, cotton, wool, ghee, 
paddy and grain of different kinds, iron, wax, honey, betel 
nuts, tamarinds, gingilie and castor oil," arrack, tabacco, pa- 
per, muslins and silks. 

Police^ The Government police of the district, consists 

^of a thasildax and eighty peons to each division, with a head 
man to every village, each having its own peculiar internal re- 
gulations. The bazaars and larger villages are kept clean by 
men who receive rice or some other payment, from the dookun- 
dars or shop-keepers, and the residences of private families, 
are kept in order by their own servants ; no privies are attach- 
ed to the houses. 

The labouring poor are employed chiefly in out door work, 
the wages of a man being three annas per day, and of a woman 
one anna, and from the cheapness of clothing andt food, tliere 
are few places where the poor afb better off. 

Trom the records of the police it would appear, that crime 
U of less frequent occurrence in this district, than in any part 
of the surrounding country, and the people are for the most 
part^ a moral and well conducted race. 

SciKiote. Schools are established in every respectable 

village, where the children of such as can afford to pay a 
small fee to the teacher, are instructed in reading and writing 
|amil, in arithmetic^ and in religion ; they are generally sent 
to school at the age of 6 yearns. ^ : 

pJeT^s amongst thfi troops^ more or 
: , less, tlilroughout the year, but net to any great 

and kppoars to arise principally &om exposure to the 
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night air when on guard, as the wives and children of the 
men are more rarely attacked; amongst the inhabitants, 
fever is most prevalent in the hot weather. The moat usual 
type of the disease is the quotidian intermittent, the parox* 
ysms usually recurring in the evening, attended with pains 
in the limbs, and heaviness of head, a perfect intermission 
taking place in the morning, when the pains subside, leaving 
a feeling of weakness and heaviness only. Bigors occasional* 
ly pi-ecedc the hot state. .Although this is the most common 
form of the disease, the paroxysms come on at such irregular 
intervals, and vary so much in the periods of remissionj and 
intermission, as to defy all attempts at classification. Caset 
of quotidian remittent are also met with, occurring daily 
in the morning, the paroxysms being preceded by ri» 
gors. Quinine, administered at an early period of the 
disease, rarely fails to efibet a cure in a few days, given 
in doses of from two to three grains, the stomach and 
bowels having been previously cleared* out by an emetic 
and purgative. Should the secretions from the bowels be of 
an unhealthy character, mercurial purgatives become requisite, 
though not to the exclusion of quinine, which should also be 
given during intermissions, to prevent the recoivenoe of the 
paroxysms. Quinine aided by the remedies mentioned seems 
to exert a powerful influence Jin correcting diseased secretions, 
the tongue becoming cleaner, thirst diminishing, and the 
alvine evacuations improving under its use, but purgatives 
should iu all cases be occasionally administered for the re* 
muval of morbid accumulationB. 

ouiBK* Worn. Guinea worm, which is common during the hot 
weather, is treated by the application of a poultice over the 
infiatked pari;, and should much surrounding iiiiammatioa 
exist, leeebea become necessary ; when the head of the worm 
protarudas, it is aecnredto a thick straw, round which it 
is rolled dtOily, and in this manner gradually extracted. 


SIMM. Ulcere bf the legs and feet pri^vail during wet wea* 
ther, both amongst ihe sepoys and villagers, and are chiefly 
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ctodauoned by va&t of cleanlinosdand ]^6or diet, 'as the higher 
classes are exempt £rom them. The bestapplicaticnis basilicon' 
amd tarpenthte ' applied warm to the sores, and in bad cases, 
the administcatioh of bark and wine is found to be very ser- 
viceable. ■ ' • 

'V 

Ophthaimu. Ophthalmia occurs annually as an epidemic du- 
ring the months of July and August, especially amongst 
children, the conjunctiva becoming h^hly inflamed, with 
tumefaction of the eye lids, followed by a purulent dis- 
charge ; the cause of this disease is not very evident, but it 
is /generally attributed to the effects of the hot winds ; the 
best application is lunar caustic in solution. 

Small Pox, Small pox also used to appear annually as an 
epidemic in the autumn, but since vaccination has been so 
widely diffused, the cases of it are comparatively rare. 

Veneteai. Venereal disease is not found to prevail to any 
considerable extent in this district. 

Mmagffl nant ot The day after the birth of a child, a dose of 
castor oil is given to it, and in the generality of 
instances, repeated daily for the jsrst two or three months, 
and the child is washed every third day; after the first 
month it is usual to give it a few drops of the juice of the 
euphorbium, with boiled milk, as a preventive of sickness ; 
should the mother have abundance of milk no other food is 
given for nine or ten months, after which the child is fed 
on rice, congee or sago. 

Ko statements, either of diseases or deaths, are kept by the na- 
tive, and'when especially c^ed for b;^ the authorities on par- 
ticular occasions, they are made but from the information fur- 
nished by the heads o^ villages, collected from the reports'of the 
native doctors, andbutlittie ^pendance can be placed on 
thbibj no registers eititer dif marries or births have been 
kepC except in the district of Toddy Coomboo 
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A malignant epidemio lever raged, in tlie year 1810, in die 
aouthem provinces, occasioning great mortality, to such ian 
extent indeed, that Dind^nl was of necessity abandoned 
as a military station, and not re^ccnpied till the latter end of 
IjSlS. To investigate the cause of this fatal malady, a conji* 
mittee of medical officers, consisting of a president and two 
members*, was appointed in 1811, and the result of whose 
inquiries was submitted to government and afterwards pub- 
lished. About the middle of 181% the ravages of the fever 
abated considerably, anda^ortly after disappeared altogether ; 
in the year 1816, the fever again returned, and it would 
appear, with greater violence than before. The foUowii^ 
table is extracted from the report of the committee, and 
shews the amount of the population, and mortality in the 
several districts. 



t 

Popula- 

tion. 

1 Deaths. 

Per cent-tage 
of deaths. 

Madura for 12 months.' 

245,664 

1 24,626 

10 

Dindigul ,12 Do. 

298,654 

1 


n 

Coimbatore 16 Do. 


22,45ll 

3f 

Tinnevelly 6 Do. 




Total. . . . 

1,833,610 




^ince the above scourge, it does not appear that this dis- 
(net has been visited by any epidemic, the mortality iu 1833 
however great; nevertheless, it^as found to 
,hi^'ftiSen far short of that which occurred in other parts of 
the ; €bls is attributable chiefly to the circumstance of 

the late de^tth.* at that period, haying been comparatively but 
little felt. 
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In 183S, the iggteg&te popoktioii of the soVoollectorate 
of Dindigul wee 1S68,000, in 1834, 863,840. In the first of 
these yean, that in which the greatest distress prevailed, 
the proportion of deaths per cent, to poptdation, was only 1-^g, 
and in the second not more than 1^. The most prevalent 
and fatal diseases have been cholera, fevbr, and small pox ; 
in 1833, no 1^ than 5,5^5 of the inhabitants were attacked 
by cholera, being about 8-7ths of the total number of sick 
treated, more than one half of whom died ; in 1834, die 
number was only 8,518 or about of the whole sick, of 
whom rather less than one half died. In 1833, the febrile 
cases amounted to 4768, rather more than | of which termi- 
nated fiitally ; in 1834, the number did not exceed 4,593, of 
which however, upwards of ^ proved &.tal ; in 1833, the cases 
of small pox amounted to 3,830, upwards of i of which proved 
fatal ; in 1834, to 8,074, of which | died. It is highly probable 
however, that the knowledge of diseases possessed by the 
native functionaries engaged in filling up the abstract from 
which these results are taken, must have been very limited, 
and that several mistakes have occurred in their classification, 
and that one disease was not unfrequently mistaken for another. 
In 1833, the total of sick was 18,874 and of deaths 4,747, 
being 85 4 per cent ; in 1834, the total of sick was 18,414, the 
deaths 3,554, or 19 4 per cent. « > 

There can be no doubt that the proportion of deaths to 
the total of sick, is rated too high, as it may be presumed there 
were not a few suffering from disease, who were not reported. 

Annexed is a table shewing the number of inhabitants for 
1833, 84, and 35, exclusive of the Shenkary division. 

Boiiitai. hospital at Dindigul is appropriated for 

the sick of tiie garrison and sub-collectorate, but the villagers 
sometimes apply fi>r admission in severe cases, and a consider- 
a|de number of them also receive* medicines as out patients. 
The hospital is well situated in a good compomid at a conve- 
nient distance from the lines, it is very airy and commodious, 
and capable of containing 50 beds, it a surgery, cookroom, 

T 
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an lussistant apptb^cary, dea41u)u$p^ g^dropm 
^d privy, all in good^order. 

The narive hakeems are not without skill in the eure of 
some diseases, particularly the milder forms of leprosy ; the 
most powerfid of their remodies is arsenic, which is given in 
syphilis, fever, and 'some cutaneous diseases ; calomel, jalap, 
bark, with a few other European medicines, are in request, 
and freely used by them, when they can be obtained. Diete- 
tics form much of their curative plan, upon the supposition that 
all articlep are either of a heating or cooling nature ; they 
have serial books upon medicine and surgery, the works 
of Aghasiier being in most estimation, this person besides 
writing several books, is said to have performed miracles ; 
there is a small choultry and a tank built in commemoration 
of him, below the S. W. free of the fortified rock of Din- 
digul. 

Longevity. Tfith regard to the longevity of the inhabitants, 
no correct information can be obtained, but many persons may 
be seen upwards of three score and ten ; the natives of the 
hills howe^^er rarely attain to that age. 

TovmoiDindignL town of Diudigul, the capital of the dis- 
iiict, is situated in the middle of an extensive plain, measur- 
ing 185 miles from north to louth, and SO miles from east to 
west, it is entirely surrounded by hills and mountains, and 
elevated 700 feet above the level of the ocean. 

It is built on a gentle slope, its length from north to south, 
being 987 yards, and its breadth from east to west, 907 yards. 
In 18S7 'it conHuned 183S houses, and 6,550 inhabitants, ex« 
dburive of the detachment of troops ; the streets are wide, the 
hphsep We& hullt| and the bazaars plentifully supplied with aU 
tim nec^s^ies of life. The military lines situated at 
the nprth-iifest corner of the town, on the highest part pf the 
slopeij they iffn weH drained^ and always dry and clean. 

rhd sad coUeptor’s 1>uiig«dov $X6 situated about 

a quarter from upon tbe lugbeat part of 

, ^ain. Tbe offi.com* btmgaloirs be betvreeu tbe toum and 
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np6ti eitlier sMe of th«r Tiidiiiiiojkdy foa^, plmA 
in good cdinpounda encloaed with eujyhorbium or albehedg^ ; 
the teak, tamarihd and rarioui ttees and shruha are culti- 
vatedy and giro an eanamentai a;^i>ea^ai!ice to the town, 
and to ^ compotkOda in partieular. The soil is the light 
and dark ferrnginons Oaxfily already spoken of, lying upon 
gneiss^ whdeh in some {daces has decayed into a light grey 
soft Stone, easily dug by a pick-axe or spade ; o]| the 
sides of wells some of which are deep, the soil appears, 
for the most part, to he about three feet in thickness, 
and the rock is yeined with felspar, and sometimes with a 
soft stratum of clay. The water round Dindigul is good, but 
that preferred for drinking is obtained from the brahmin’s 
bowrie, to tihe north of the town, and from a reserroir at 
the bottom of the rock, whkh is filled by the rains, and which 
when filtered is remarkably pure and wholesome. 

The fortified rook on the western side of the town is a 
very remai'kable looking wedge shaped mass of gneiss, 
veined with felspar, being a conspicuous object from all parts 
of tho plain ; the strata at its summit dip at about an angle of 
75^^, and lower down become exceedingly tortuous ; nodules or 
irregular shaped masses of felspar three or four ymd^ in circum* 
ference are here and there imbedded in its structure ; and in 
some fragments detached fromlhe southern side garnets have 
been feimd* The rockis about 400 feet in fength, and 300 in 
breadth, and its hei^hti by barometrical measurement has been 
ascertained to be 230 feet, it fc perfectly bare of vegetation, 
with the exception of 4 feW patches' of sc£lnfy soil in the upper 
fort, in which some stunted trees and shrubs grow, the ascent 
is on the eastern side by a ft^ht of stone steps, the other 
sides being perpendicular ; niear the sunoniti there a well 
of great depth, erroneously supposed by the native^ to be 
unfethomable, the waten of whibh fe ercceedingly pui^e, and 
might easily be conveyed by pipes to the town, which would 
afford 4 constant suppty, thbugfr perhs^s not suMdiOnt for the 
wants 6t ^e Whole* population. 

Bind^ having' beOtt oHy Odcasioniflly ddcupied by troops 
since diseases oaimot^ be gii^i the 
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foUo'mng however will shew the nature oi those which have 
occurred daring the years 1833> 35, 36 and the first six months 
of 1838, firom an aggregate strength of 2,255 sepoys. 


No. 14.-^7b!&2i9 exhibiting the admissione into hospital emddeaths, 
amongst the native troops stationed at JHndigtd, during tho 
years 1833, 1835, 1836, antf first half of 
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Statement ahetotng the number of vUlages, lumleie, homee, 
inhabitants, ^c., in the district of iHndigul from 1833 
to 1835. 
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The large aemindary ef B«Jia»ad> whidk 
forms the south eastern part of the district of 
Madura, lies between the parallel «rf S", and 1»* S" of 
northlatitude, and 78*^ 0", pad 79* 24" of east loogitude ; 

stretching out in a sou* J ® 

of Kamiaserain, ftom which it is separated by the Paaun^ 
*)asBage. It covers an area of upwards of 1,800 square miles, 
of which about one half is cultivated, the reminder con- 
sisting of sandy and waste land, maarshes, and low jangle ; it 
is bounded on the north by Shevagwngah,^ on the south and 
east by the sea, and on the west by the district of TianeveUy. 

Vomidationof the The zemindaty wae granted to the ancestors 
Zemindu;. present Rajah, with the title of Saidoo^ 

huddee, for the protection of the pilgrhns resorting to the 
sacred p^oda of Ramisseram. The founder of the faanfiy Iras 
named Wodya Tavon, who it appears exercised authority over 
a district covered with jungle, and infested by robbers ; 
on one owasion he escoii^ a relatitwfr of the king of 
dura on a visit to the saOred shrine, who in reward for hjs 
good offices, procured for him an additional grant of temtory, 
and coriftured on him the title of Rqaln 

oenoia The coiintry*d?'itn extensive plain, withoitt a 

ain ug lM bill (Jr cosspicuous eminence, of even 
^ood of sufficient size to obstruct the view; tr^s, a^d 
ha ^mPL^‘\ numbers, being only found m the vicinity « 
the country seems , as for as the un&vourable n^e 
of 'tJiesofl win permit, to be well cultivated, but vegetation 
is so enijirely dependant on the periodical rains, that with 
the exoeptioi^ of the wet months, its generid appear^ 
is and,!CNAti^esting. The interior is Mit^y ftom 

jungle, but the Baboolttee abounds in the vi<mty <rf the s^ 
whitix with the palmyra and cocoanutttee, foms a complete 
belt of vegetation siemg the coast. 
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»|;^0 Bouthem part 4 )f th*© coaat is faced with 
rugged rooks, nrhich extend for some distance into the sea, 
rendering the navigation dangerous; and the neck of land 
which runs towards Bamisseram, is ^most entirely composed 
of sand, covered with a low brushwood, and scanty grass ; 
it terminates abruptly, there being a break or chasm, of about 
ft, 260 yards wide, between the island and the main land, 
the general direction of which, and the shattered appearance 
of the bank at both sides, rendering it pretty certain that they 
must at one time have been connected. 

The soil in the interior and western talooks, is 
black cotton ground, and in the eastern parts, for a distance 
of about 15 miles from the sea, light and sandy; with the 
assistance however of manure, a large portion is brought 
under cultivation, and during the wet season tolerable crops 
of dry grain are obtained. Even the most unfavourable 
portions of the country are not entirely unproductive, as the 
valuable chay-plant, from the root of which a beautiful red 
dye is extracted, grows spontaneously in the sand ; and is 
found in great abundance along the coast, often growing in 
what appears to be the most sterile spots. 

Kamnad is divided into 17 talooks, the po- 
pulation. pulation of which, and the number of villages, 

are as follows : — 
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BfaidAM. iClie population in the interioi CttBWSta dbiofly 
of Hindoos, ■who axe generally poor, and engaged in agrieol* 
tural pursuits ; but a few of them are occupiedni the mattufoc* - 
Mahomedaos a ^^9 of cotton cloth. lu cvcry towii there are 
^ some mahomedans, most of whom work in iron ; 

the inhabitants of the towns on the coast are principally maho- 
medans or lubbays^ and roman catholic Christians, the for** 
mer amounting to about 27,000, and the latter to 10,000 ; 
the lubbays are an active and enterprising race, and were 
formerly ^possessed of considerable wealth ; they are still 
comparatively independent, their houses being larger, and 
having more the appearance of comfort, than those of the 
hindoos ; they are said to be haughty and irascible ; but 
when treated with kindness obliging, communicative and 
intelligent ; tbey engage in trade botli by land and sea, and 
a few are mechanics. Many of the lubbays are acquainted 
with arabic, but the tamil is the language universally 
spoken by all classes. 

Native Christians, christians are employed as fishermen, and 

are apparendy very poor, their villages consisting of mew 
huts erected along the sea beach, having usually a small 
church attaiphed to them in a conspicuous position. 

Dot'iihfe of ma- It seems to be generally admitted, that the 
nufact««s. circumstances than they were 

26, or 80 years ago, when numbers were actively engaged 
in the nianufecture of cotton and silk cloths for exportation^ 
as well as for home consumption ; the free admission of En- 
glish cotton doihs, has since seriously injured the commercial 
and manufacturing part of the commnnity, who are unable^ to 
compete foreign produce ; and they are now idle and iiq- 
poverished, many of them having through necessity become 
cultivators. 

rtinripaitowiM. Hamnad, the capital, is about two and a half 
mfles m drcumference, surrounded by a wall and ditch, 
and defendfed by numerous small b^tions, but the works are 
now in a ruinous condition, and the ditch nearly fiUed up. 
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Fort. built about 250 years ago, by Magana 

Ragoonada Saied-budday, who also constructed a large tank 
near it, on the north side. 

Zemindar’s palace. The Zemindar’s palace, composed of four square 
buildings of two and three stories high, stands in the centre 
of the town ; it is an ancient structure ornamented in the 
native style, but going to decay. Adjacent to the palace, is^ 
a large and handsome bungalow, which belonged to the late 
Colonel Martinz, who resided here for many years in com- 
mand of the garrison and district, near to which is a small 
Protestant Church, ppotcstant church, and vestry in good repair. 
The burial place of the Rajahs, containing several granite 
tombs, is on the opposite side of the tank, A small roman ca- 
tholic church, near the south-east corner of the fort, and a pa- 
goda in the centre of the town, are the only other objects 
worthy of notice. 

The fort contains about 5,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependants 
of the Zemindar, the houses are generally built of ^mud, and 
thatched ; the streets, with one exception, are irregular and 
narrow, but they are kept tolerably clean. 

A large portion of the inhabitants reside outside the walls, 
on the eastern side near the principal entrance to the fort; 
they amount to about 6,000, chiefly hindoos, who are en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, and as grain merchants; 
and a few occupied in manufacturing coarse cloths ; there 
are two rows of bazars regularly built, with tiled roofs, where 
a market is held every Wednesday. • 

Mmtary detach- Kaannad is garrisoned by a company of native 
troops; Tinder a European officer ; and is the 
residence of the assistant to the collector of Madura. The 
sepoys hate no separate lines, but occupy houses iudis- 
* criminately with the inhabitants ; the place of 
arms, and a small substantial building, used as 
an hospital, are within the fort, and are sufficiently commodi- 
ous for the detachment. . 

u 
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vicinity of the h>wn, in an open sandy 
plain, are the houses of the European officer, 
and of the assistant to the collector, with the ruins of 
several buildings in the vicinity, which formerly belonged 
to the Commercial Besideucy. It is a' hot station, but the 
evenings are usually cool, from the inBuence of the sea breeze, 
and it has hitherto proved Very healthy. 


Bantnftd itom- 
edinA.D.im 


Bamnad is memorable from having been 
stormed by General Smith in A» D. 1772 ; and 
likeirise from an afl&ay in the year 1797, in which Lieutenant 
Clark wal killed, when endeavouring to seis^ the celebrated 
FoUgar ehief, Cotabomia naig. 


cmey?^ Keclacamey is a sea port town situated nine 

miles south west from the capital, having a 
population of about 7000 mahomedans, who are engaged in 
trade ; they follow a variety of handicrafts, and manufacture 
a considerable quantity of long cloths, but both trade and 
manufactures have lately been on the decline. 


There are several mosques and musselmaun tombs in the 
town ; also a roman catholic church, and the ruins of a Dutch 
fa(;tory. 

r 

The coast at this place abounds with rugged rocks, which 
appear when the tide is low. 


Deviputtam, also a sea port and populous 
^ town chiefly inhabited by lubbays, is known by 
the name of the “ nine-stones,” from the circumstance of aiuk- 
twal hath being formed by nine rocks in the sea, at some 
distance from land, which has been held sacred, from the 
mtet rempte antiquity. A visit to this bath is coflsidered neoes- 
mtf by all pilgrims, on their way to Bamisseram. There is a 
vreU bttilt (Poultry here for the convenience of travellmt, 
where alms me bestowed daily. 

vttiiije of pin- jpavacottah, a populous village, is situated on 

frie north bank of the Verashelagaur tiyer. 
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tlie houses are poor looking, and the streets irregular^ nar- 
row and filthy ; but notwithstanding its appearance, it is one 
of the most important places in the district on account of 
its trade, and the numerous wealthy chetties who reside 
there ; these people live in a mean style, but distiibute much 
charity ; they do not salaam to superiors, but make their 
acknowledgments by rubbing the hand on the belly. 

Mootapettah, a fishing village situated ten 
miles south-east of Eamnad, is inhabited by 
roman catholic Christians, who have a church in the centre 
of the village, the officiating priest being a native of Goa. At 
a short distance, close on the sea shore, two thatched bunga- 
lows have been erected for the convenience of the European 
residents in the district, which are occasionally resorted to, 
during the sultiy and oppressive months of March and 
April. 

Autuncaray. Autuncatay, a small sea port, eleven miles east 
of Ramuad at the mouth of the river Vigay, is inhabited 
chiefly by fishermen ; coasting vessels enter the river at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and carry on a trade in rice, and 
other products of the district ; the best tobacco grown in the 
southern provinces is obtained from this neighbourhood. 
There is a spacious and substantially built choultry here, which 
was erected, and liberally endowed by the late Zemindar, 
where alms are daily distributed to pilgrims, on their way to 
and from Ramisseram. 

Amootamungalum, and about a dozen other 
villages lying north of the CollycuiTay, and south 
of the Nunnymuttoo rivers, are inhabited by a peculiar 
tribe called vellaulers, who accxirding to tradition, established 
themselves in this locality about 400 years ago ; their wo- 
men are prohibited covering their breasts, and are strictly 
forbidden to pass the boundary, formed by the two rivers. 

These people will not hold any situation under government or 
other authority; and are employed solely as cultivators, and they 
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refiiBe to pay obeisance to any one, farther than by rubbing 
the right hand on the belly. 

The town of Purmagoody, is situated on the 
south bank of the Vigay river, miles north-west 

of the capital ; it contains upwards of 1,000 houses, and about 
5,000 inhabitants, principally weavers of silk and cotton 
cloths. 

Town of Abrtt. TJie populous town of Abramum, on the road 
to Madura, is inhabited by musselmans, chet- 
ties, and vellaulers ; the two former are engaged in trade, and 
the latter as cultivators ; from the abundant supply of water 
in this neighbourhood from the Yary, rice is extensively 
cultivated, two crops being obtained annually. 

Verasholen, a village about seven miles north west of Abra- 
mum, was formerly the residence of a Rajah, in whose 
days it was very populous, and many remains of antiquity to 
be met with, show that it was once a place of some consequence ; 
the present population is inconsiderable, consisting of mahome- 
dans, coUaries and marravers. 

Bjvexi- Numerous streams flow through the zemindary, 

but few oi them are of sufficient magnitude to call for parti- 
cular notice; their beds aVe broad and shallow, from the 
peculiar nature of the country, and their flowing over 
an almost level surface ; during the freshes which occur in 
October, and November, and occasionally in April, the water 
is diverted into numerous tanks, and in the hot months, 
water k always procurable by digging in the beds of rivers; 
along the banks, of which ♦pecottahs are erected, for the pur- 
poses <rf irrigation. 

The principal streams are the Pambanaur, Veeashelayaur, 
Munnymootoo, Vigay, Cottaycuraur, Kredamaundthy, and 
Trimungalum* 

Marsh®* and A-U cxteusive back-water, situated in the 
southern extremity of the zemindaiy, and extend* 

* Welle worked either by bullocks or men 
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ing over a space of ground about 15 miles in circumfer- 
ence^ emits during the hot season a most foetid smell ; 
and there are likewise numerous tanks throughout the country. 

Roads. There are no made roads, and the tracks are so 

soft and sandy, that traffic betwixt the coast and towns in 
the interior, is thereby much impeded. 


Climate. climate though hot, is agreeable at places 

which are witliin the influence of the sea breeze ; the north-east 
monsoon prevails throughout October, November, and until 
the middle of December, and the weather is cool and agreeable 
till February ; but March, April and May are hot and dis- 
agreeable, particularly in the interior. 


Diseases. 


There are no diseases endemic to the country, 
which for a number of years past has been singularly free 
Cholera. sevcre visitations of sickness. — Cholera ap- 

peared in the years 1829, 32, 33, and 37, but to a very par- 
Fever & diarrhoea extcut. Fcvcr and diarrhoea generally pre- 
vail during the wet season, but these diseases are mild and 
Ulcers. tractable, readily yielding to simple treatment. 

Ulcers have been common amongst the sepoys, but they do 
not appear to prevail amongst the permanent residents, to any 
great extent. ^ 


During the ten years, from 1829 to 1838, out of a detach- 
ment averaging 110 in strength stationed at Ramnad, only 
six deaths, exclusive of cholera, are recorded. 
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A’b. 15 — Table exhibitmg the number af admietiont into Hoepi- 
ted and deaths, amongst ihe noHoe troops at Ramnad, firom 
18^9 to 1888 inclusive. < 



i loclttding 164 admiuions from ulcus, and one death. 


MiSSlStSpc?”** commerce of this zemindary was for- 

merly very extensive, and a commercial resi- 
dent, with an assistant, were for many years ^Established at 
Bamnad, for the purpose of procuring cloth for the English 
market ; a large proportion of the inhabitants were manufac- 
turers, and the mahomedans carried on an extensive, and 
valuable trade in piece goods, with the Eastern islands, and 
the Persian gulph ; but the manufacture and exportation of 
piece goods, have to a great extent, been superseded, by the 
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introduction of English cloths. Coarse cloth is however still 
made in consjiderable quantity, but chiefly for the use of the 
country itselfe 

Imports and Ex- principal imports are spices, ghee, oil, 

betelnut, wood, iron, sugar, and pearls ; and the 
exports, chayroot, ^chanks, salt, saltfish, tobacco, cotton, 
skins, paddy, and coarse cloth. 


Wild ammaiB. There are no wild animals, peculiar to the district ; 
antelopes, and wild hogs are to be met with, but they are by 
no means numerous. 


£heiy*^*^^ About one million of chank shells are col- 

lected on the coast annually, and forwarded to 
the Calcutta market ; the fishery is rented for about 6,000 
rupees per annum. 


Cattle. Tbis province is well stocked with cattle as ap- 
pears from the following statement, but from the scanty pas- 
turage, they are of small size, and in indifferent condition : — 


Number of cows. 47,776 

do. bullocks 47,428 

do. calves . 21,478 

do. male buffaloes.?* 8,468 

do. female do. 18,472 

do. sheep 2,76,072 


• A dcBcription of uni valve aholl (Specie^, Dolhutn) of a pure white colour, which is in 
great request in Bengal for the manufacture of toe rings and other native omainente 
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XSX.A]!n> OF AAMMISSBIIAM. 


Rftmiiwam its Kamisseram, or Bamisswaram, an island 

SLtUQtlVUi 

on the coast of Ramnad, is situated between 
Ceylon and the continent of India, from which it is separated 
by a narrow strait, called the Paumbum channel ; the town of 
Ramisseram lies in N. latitude 9® 17'', and E. longitude 79® 

2r'. 


It is generally supposed that this island at one time formed 
a portion of the continent of India, from which it was detach- 
ed about the end of the 15th century, by the sea breaking 
through a chain of rocks wliich formed the connexion. The 
abrupt manner in which the coast at point Ravan terminates, 
its geological formation, which is identical with that of tho 
opposite portion of the main land, and the direction of the 
ridge across the channel, almost confirm the supposition ; and 
the opinion is further strengthened by the records of the 
pagoda at Ramisseram, which state, that until the early part of 
tho 15th ceriltuiy,the island was connected with the continent, 
by a narrow neck of land, and, that the Swamy of Ramisseram, 
on particular festivals, was carried in procession to a pagoda 
which is now on the main land. 

During the reign of Achoodapah naig, Rajah of Madura, 
about the year 1480, a small breach was made in the isthmus, 
by a violent storm, but as there was no great depth of water, it 
was passable on foot, till the time of Iris successor ^Vissoovarada 
naig, when the breach was much enlarged by another stprm ; 
and since that period every succeeding gale has assisted in 
breaking down the remaining connexion ; the destruction of 
which, the inhabitants state, is still going forward, every 15 
or 20 years making a sensible alteration in its appearance 
and extent. 
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Bhtory of &*■ Dhe name and history of Rammisseram are 

misseram. ^ *' j • • 

intimately connected with hindoo mythology, and it is con- 
sidered a place of peculiar sanctity. According to tradi'- 
tionary accounts, BaTan king of Lunka (Ceylon) stole away 
the wife of Ram, or Ramma, (an incarnation of Vishnoo,) 
to recover whom. Ram collected an army of monkeys under 
the great Hun-nu-man ; this army, under their, divine leader, 
made a bridge of rocks from the continent to Ceylon, the re- 
mains of which is called Adam's bridge. The way being 
thus prepared they invaded the island, defeated the king, 
and recovered the stolen lady. Ramma on his return from 
Ceylon was observed to have two shadows, a peculiarity said 
only to attend sinners of the deepest die ; but on his arrival at 
Gundamanthrun, the original name of the promontory which 
now forms the island, the additional shadow disappeared, 
and he was informed by an attending priest, that he stood on 
holy ground, and that in consequence his sins were forgiven. 
Here Ramma performed ablutions, and solemnized the event 
by festivities ; he at the same time sent to Benares for a 
lingum, and fashioned another with his own hands, out of a 
little sand, both of which are now carefully preserved in the 
sanctuary of the temple. From that period the island has been 
dedicated to him, and called Rammisseram ; and in the expecta- 
tion of reaping worldly advantages, which have been liberally 
promised, and immediate happiness after death, said to be 
insured to all who visit the sacred shrine, and attend to the 
ceremonies enjoined, pilgrims in vast numbers resort to it frbm 
remote parts of India, 


awrear?' island, whichis of a very irregular shape, 

is about 11 miles in length, by 6 in breadth; 
at the south east extremity there is a narrow slip of sand, 
twelve miles in length, stretching towards Ceylon, near- 
ly joining the chain of sand banks, which separate the 
gulf of Mannar, from Paulk's bay, and known as Adam's 
bridge. This bank is gradually increasing in length, and 
indicates the manner in which the island, and the adjacent 
portion of the peninsula, have been formed; the sand shells 
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and debris of the coast, thrown up by the violence of the 
monsoons, being deposited where the opposing currents, 
from the east and west meet ; these materials gradually be* 
come consolidated, forming horizontal strata of sand stone, 
resting on a bed of gravel. 

The extreme point of this neck of sand, at the meeting 
of the waters, is the spot where Ramma was absolved of his 
■ins, and where devotees perform their ablutions before 
visiting the pagoda, and here the ashes of the dead, usually 
of persons of distinction, brought firom remote parts of India, 
are committed to the sea. 


The surface of the island is low, hillocks of sand raised by 
the wind, being formed here and there, with small valleys 
between them, occasionally containing stagnant water. A 
considerable portion of the land is covered with Sabool jun- 
gle, and on the south-west, and north-west sides, cocoanut 
and palmyra trees abound. 


The only soil to be met with, is on a small 
space about two miles square, near the centre of the island, 
except where fallen leaves have in some places formed a scan- 
ty mould, on Which a coarsetftunted grass grows ,• in the vici- 
nity of the villages also, by the use of manure, small tracts of 
land have been brought under cultivation. 


Rammisseram is abundantly supplied with ex- 
cellent water, from numerous wells and small tanks; and 
wells are usually attached to the choultries, erected for the 
convenience of pilgrims. 

UkMMfsnhM In the vicinity of the town of Rammiss^m, 
there is a fresh water lake about three miles in circumference, 
which is £31ed by the rains; and an extensive salt marsh 
is formed by the sea breaking over the sand banks during 
the monsoon, on the south side of the island, about 

three mUes from Rammisseram ; and near Paumbum there 
is tdso a narrow hack-water, about two miles in length. 
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Climate. From the peculiar situation of the island it en-^ 

joys the benefit of both monsoons, and with the exception of 
two months in the year, March and September, the weather 
is cool and pleasant, the thermometer ranging from 75*^, to 
86 ^. 

Tlie north-east monsoon sets in about the 20th of October, 
and ends about the same date in January; during February 
and March, there are alternate land and sea breezes, and 
southerly winds in April and May. The S. W. monsoon 
sets in early in June, and lasts till the middle of August, from 
which period till the middle of October, the winds are light 
^ . and variable. 


The marshes above mentioned, appear to exert a deleterip 
ous influence upon the health of the inhabitants on the east- 
ern side of the island ; severe fevers being occasionally met 
with at Rammisserain, accompanied by glandular enlargements, 
^hilst the inhabitants of Paumbum are perfectly healthy. In 
1839, 300 people fell victims to the epidemic fever at Bammisse- 
Epidemic Fern, while at Paumbum the disease was compara- 
tively mild and tractable, and no death occurred from it, either 
amongst the sepoys stationed tjiere, or the convicts employed 
on the work of opening the channeL 

Fopuifttion. sacred character which the island has 

obtained, it is very probable that it would have remained unin- 
habited, except perhaps by a few fishermen. No manufactures 
of any kind are carried on, and it is entirely dependant upon 
other places for its supply of grain. The money circulated 
by a large though fluctuating population, and the necessities 
of a numerous, and wealthy body of brahmins, have however 
induced many persons of inferior castes, to settle on this sterile 
spot, and bring under partial cultivation, a soil which in other 
circumstances would have remained an arid waste, and Kani'* 
misseram has in consequence become the residence of many 
wealthy natives, and the centre of a considerable traffic^ 
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The fixed population is estimated at 4,288, viz. 


Brahmins, 811 

Lubbays 8g0 

Native Chj-istians 872 

Other Castes 2,485 


Total. , . . 4,288 

PiigriMi. number of pilgrims vrho annually visit the 

island seldom exceeds 80,000 ; and it appears from the 
records of the pagoda, that they are not only of a less respect- 
able class, but that their numbers have of late years much 
decreased ; in former days persons of the highest rank were 
amongst the pilgrims, which is now rarely the case. 


Brahmins. brahmins are chiefly supported from the 

revenue of the pagoda, and by fees and presents received 
from hindoo visitors ; they make a practice, prior to each of 
the principal festivals, of going some distance to meet wealthy 
pilgrims, whom they take under their protection, conduct 
them to the prescribed places of devotion, and instruct them in 
their ablutions, prayers and offerings ; they also receive them 
into their houses during their stay, for which they are always 
well remunerated. 


Lubbays. lubbays are principally engaged as fisher- 

men, pilots and boatmen at Paumbum, and a number of 
them are also employed as divers, at the works for clearing 
the channel, now carrying on ; but a few of the more respect- 
able are grain merchants. 

Nauvacbfistums. native Christians, who are roman catholics, 
are cjiiefly fishermen and pearl divers, they are ^poor and 
wretched race. 


SehoAifl, There are 10 schools on the island, with about 

100 pupils, between 50 and 60 of whom are brahmins, 
firomSO to 40 InbWyij; the remainder being of various other 
castes. TWuji is the chief language taught at these schools ; 
bib the lubbayboys leamtp read the Koran, and to repi^ 
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prayers in arabic ; and a few of the brahmins are instruct- 
ed in Sanscrit. 

Tamil is the language spoken on the island, but as pil- 
grims frequent it from distant parts of India, many of the 
brahmins are able to converse with them in various other 
tongues. 

nome<tie Ani- TJie domestic animals are but few, as shown 
by the following statement. 


Number of bullocks 48 

do. cows 930 

do. female buffaloes @09 

do. male do. . . • 10 

do. sheep 414 


The cattle are extremely diminutive in size, but are well 
formed and hardy. 

• 

Tattoos or ponies are bred in considerable numbers, but 
from want of good pasturage, they are weak and ilhgrown ; 
they are used in large droves for carrying grain, and are also 
hired by the pilgrims. 

island abounds with hares, and partridges. 


The gardens yield a tolerable supply of coun- 
try vegetables, and a few plantains ; orange, lime, citron and 
pomegranate trees, are also to be met with. 


Betel, oilnut, cumboo, raghee and cotton are also cultivat- 
ed to a small extent ; and the chay plant grows spontaneously 
along the coast 


®®®***^- A traffic is carried on in rice, cloths, and oil, 
principally for the use of the inhabitants ; and some of the 
natives o£ Faumbuxn possess shares in vessels, and trade with 
the principal ports, on each side of the Indian peninsula, 
and iritli Ceylon, in grain, timber, oil andiron. 
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Coarse cloth for the use of the inhabitants, is made to a li- 
mited extent. 

The towu of Bammisseram is situated on the east- 
ern side of the island, close to the beach, it contains near- 
ly 1000 houses, most of which are well built, and many of 
them terraced, and has some good streets running at right 
angles with the pagoda ; the inhabitants are chiefly, the atten- 
dants on the pagoda. The management of the aflfairs of the 
pagoda, is in the hands of the pundarem, as he is called, who 
is of the soodra caste, doomed to celibacy and is descended 
from a family who have possessed the ofiice for nearly a cen- 
tury. The pundarem has the right of naming his successor, 
his selection being always confirmed by the zemindar of Bam- 
nad, and as the appointment is considered one of high dignity, 
he generally nominates one of his nearest unmarried relatives. 

Pagoda. Tjjg Pagoda, the great object of attraction, stands 
nearly at the call end of the town, and is far less imposing 
in appearance, than either that of Madura or Chelumbrum ; 
indeed it owes its celebrity chiefly to its having been erected 
on a spot of peculiar sanctity, connected with the legend of 
Eaiaah’s visit, and from its possessing the two lingums already 
mentioned ; these emblemscpf Siva, and objects of adoration 
to his followers, are carefully preserved in the temple, and are 
daily washed with water from the sacred Ganges. 

The pagoda forms an enclosed quadrangle, the exterior 
walls of which, running north and south, are 657 feet in 
length, the east and west sides being nearly 1000 feet; 
there are three entrances, and it has a tower> or goperum, 
which is about 100 feet high, covered with the^usual mytho- 
logical figures ; the door-ways are 19 feet high, each side 
consisting of a single stone ; on passing through one of the 
door-ways a colonnade of magnificent proportions is seen, and 
is the only object of interest to the European visitor ; it is 
perhaps one of the most remarkable structures of the kind in 
cdstence, md the effect produced, on first entering the build- 
iog is very striking from its vast size, the innumerable columns 
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which support the roof, and the massy and enduring nature 
of the materials. Its length from north to south, is S53 
feet, and from east to west, 671 feet, by 17 in breadth ; the 
ceiling is composed of large slabs of granite, supported by 
carved pillars, of the same material, raised on each side on a 
platform 5 feet high, the pillars are upwards of 12 feet in 
height, and most of them formed of single blocks of stone. As 
no granite is found on the island, the labour of cutting and 
transporting these immense masses a distance of nearly 40 
miles, from whence it is said they have been brought, must 
have been very great. 

In the colonnade leading from the door-ways to the in- 
terior of the temple, are figures representing the Rajah of 
Ramnad, by whom it was built, with his family and minis- 
ters ; he was the ancestor of the present Ranee. 

Immense sums were formerly lavished in presents to the 
temple, both in money and jewels, the latter alone, being 
said to be worth several lacs of ^pagodas ; and, for facilitating 
the pilgrims on their journey, choultries where alms are dai- 
ly bestowed, are erected all along the coast of Ramnad, and 
the road from Rammisseram toPaumbum, a distance of eight 
miles, is flagged, a choultry being erected at every mile, with 
wells and numerous small pagodas. 

The annual revenue is upwards of forty thousand rupees, 
derived principally from pagoda lands, and a part from dona- 
tions. 

About a mile and a half north of Rammisseram there is a 
small hill, about 30 feet in height open on all sides, on 
which a building consisting of two stories, has been erected ; 
from the upper story is an extensive view of the whole island, 
with a part of Adam’s bridge ; and should the trade increase, 
consequent upon steamers and other vessels, being enabled to 
pass through the channel, this spot would be a good situation 

• A coin equal to lluj^ee. 
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for a light house ; at present from the land being W, mariners 
have only Aeir soundings to guide them in approaching the 
coast. 

paombum, town Pauiubum IB ft Small mercantile town, on 
the western extremity of the island, which derives its name 
from the snake-like channel, which separates the island from 
the mainland ; it contains about 800 houses, several of which 
have tiled ^roofs, they are built either of stone or mud, 
and tile streets are narrow and irregular. 

The pojiulation chiefly consists of lubbays, who are an 
industrious people, actively engaged either as pilots, boat- 
men, or divers, and a few as merchants. 

8a*^pperrilttd^^ A European officer with a detachment of 
Convicts. about 100 sappers and miners, and a gang of 150 
convicts, are stationed here; the camp followers amounting 
to about 300, and as the coasting frade is on the increase 
there has been a considerable influx of money of late, 
causing a visible improvement in the condition of the in- 
habitants. 

Sepoys linos. The officer commanding the detachment has 
a comfortabfe bungalow, si^ated in a grove of trees with- 
in 30 yards of the sea; and the sergeant and apothecary 
have suitable quarters a little to the rear; the sepoys are 
hutted ill a coCoanut tope about a couple of hundred yards 
from the beach ; the situation of their lines is low, confin- 
ed, and being annually flooded during the north-east mon- 
soon, muct consequently he damp j there is however no other 
eligible ground within a less distance than half a mile. 

The medical returns of the detacliment, includ- 
Ih^se of the convicts, prove that it is a particularly 
heafiky spot, the complaints from which they have hitherto 
suffiered, bs&ig chiefly caused by accidental cireuuistences, 
and by the native of jbhe works on whi^ they have been em- 
ployed^ 
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Hie following return shows the diseases which have pre* 
railed during three years ; in which period only one death has 
occurred. 
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circumstance which at present gives in- 
terest to Paumbuan, is the opening of a channel for vessels 
between it and the mainland, with a view of improving the 
coasting trade, and aBTording a free communication with the 


Western ports, without the necessity of circumnavigating Ceylon. 


Dhoneys and small vessels have, for the last 40 o? 60 
years, been enabled to cross the bar, after disembarking 
their cargoes, though with considerable difficulty and dan- 
ger; the obstacles being so numerous, that they generally 
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took several days in working through. In 1888 and 89, the 
subject was brought to the notice of Government, and a 
committee of engineer officers under lieutenant colonel 
Sim, were directed to survey the channel, and report on the 
practicability of opening a passage through it, either at Paum- 
bum, or through Adam’s bridge; a small detachment of 
pioneers, was at the same time employed in removing some 
of the principal obstacles, in the channel ; which Vas then 
made 40 feet wide, and between five and six feet deep at 
spring tides ; but was still very tortuous, and vessels in passing 
through, were obliged to use three or four warps, as in many 
places it formed an angle with the current. 

In 1887 the works were resumed, at the recommenda- 
tion, and under the direction of colonel Monteith, the Chief 
Engineer, and since that period have been carried on eve- 
ry season, and will it is supposed be persevered in, till 
vessels drawing from 10 to 18 feet water, can pass through 
with safety ; but even now small sized steam vessels make the 
passage. 

The channel, a plan of which is given, is at present about 
1,800 yards in length, 100 feet wide, and has a depth of 
water, of between eight and nine feet at spring tides. 

% 

This undertaking has already begun to exert an influence 
upon commercial industry; and when complete will be a 
work of great public benefit. 

?moutttV/ToA- increase of trade which has already result- 
nage- ed is shown in the following statement. 


Amoutit of tonnage passed 
through the channel. 

Anchorage and custom duties are levied by Government 
on all vessels, but pilotage is paid to a body of lubbays, 
who hold their situations by Merassee / and a ferry is kept 
up by the zemindar, for the convenience of travellers. 


1837. 

1838. 

1839. 1 
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TAVSOnS. 

dariM*!Sid°S- provinct of Tanjore is a very fertile, 

and populous country, in the southern Car- 
natic, lying principally between the lOth and 11th degrees 
of north latitude, and the 78th and 79th degrees of east 
longitude ; it is bounded on the east and south by the sea, 
on the west by Trichinopoly, and the country of the Tondimaii 
Bajah, and on the north by the Coleroon river. Its greatest 
extent from east to west, is 76 miles, and from north to south 
1 16, forming an area of 3,900 square miles with a population 
estimated at 972,902 souls. The number of towns and villages 
Chief todviis. jg estimated at upwards of 6,000. Of these, the 
chief inland towns are Tanjore, Myaverum, Combaconum, 
Mannargoody, and Trevalore ; and the chief sea ports, 
Negapatam, Nagore, Karrical belonging to the French, 
Tranquebar a Danish settlement, and Davicottah at the 
northern coniines of the district. The surface of the country 
is a low, level, and highly cultivated plain, devoid of 
mountains, hills, or any considerable elevations, and covered 
nearly throughout its whole ex^nt with paddy fields, in- 
terspersed with topes of cocoanut trees. The province is plen- 
Eivers. tifully Supplied with water from branches of the 
river Cauvery, throughout its whole extent. The three 
principal of which are, the Vennar, Codamoortee, and Vera- 
shalen, on its southern bank ; of these, the former is the most 
important, and supplies all the southern part of the district, it 
gives oflF several large branches, and its waters are entirely 
dispersed before it reaches the sea ; the others terminate in 
open mouths on the coast. In the months of March, April and 
May, all the streams except the larger ones become dried up, 
and the waters of these are then sluggish, and nearly st/ignant 
The Cauvery is twice filled during the year; first in June 
and July, by the S. W. monsoon, when it receives an immense 
influx of "water j&rom the mountaiuoiw regions, in which its 
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tributary streams take their origin ; and again in November, 
by the N. E. monsoon. To regulate the distribution of water, 
and prevent inundations, *annicuts, sluices and embankments, 
have been formed near the island of Seringham. By these 
means an abundant, and equable supply of water is rendered 
available for the lands in Tanjore, and a tract of country, which 
would have otherwise been a barren sandy plain, has become 
the most fertile, rich and populous district in the Madras pre* 
sidency. 

The soil is generally dry and sandy, but at 
several places along the coast, there are extensive alluvial 
marshy surfaces, which during the monsoon become covered 
with sea water, from which salt is deposited in the dry sea- 
son by evaporation ; the two principal salt marshes are 
situated near Point Calymere, and yield a considerable revenue 
to government. 

Climate. •jjjg climate is very healthy, and entirely free 

from miasmatic exhalations, the temperature being much the 
same as in other parts of the Carnatic, till the month of June, 
when the rivers are filled, and the heat thereby becomes mo- 
derated. From February, till the middle of October, wester- 
ly or land winds prevail, whjch from passing over extensive, 
arid and sandy plains, become hot and scorching, particularly 
in March, April and May, which are consequently the hot- 
test months in the year, and those in which there is the least 
diurnal valuation of temperature ; at this time the sea breeze, 
which sets in daily about one o’clock p. m., greatly moderates 
the heat on the coast, and at places within its influence. 

The inhabitants are very healthy, and enjoy a great im- 
munity from visceral diseases of all kinds, and until the com- 
mencement of the monsoons, the coast is well adapted as a 
place of resort for convalescents, on account of its equable 
and moderate temperature, together with the refreshing cool- 
ness of the sea breeze. Point Calymere is much 
famed for the salubrity and coolness of its cU- 

• Dmn nianios acroii a stream. 
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]nat6> during £tit hot mouths^ being situated on the coast 
about SS miles south of Negapatam^ at a point where it bends, 
and takes a due westerly direction for upwards of SO miles, 
before it again runs south*. The coast at Point Calymere 
forms a considerable promontory, having the sea on both 
sides, where the south west is no longer aland wind, as on 
other parts of the coast, but becomes a pleasant sea breeze ; tbe 
place is therefore an agreeable retreat, during the hot months 
in the interior. 

The N. £. monsoon commences about the middle of Octo- 
ber, when the wind veers round to that quarter, and a 
great fall in the temperature takes place ; the wind blows 
obliquely across the bay of Bengal, and is cool, strong and 
gusty; the sky is generally obscured by dark lowering 
clouds, and frequent heavy falls of rain take place, occasional- 
ly accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning, and loud peals 
of thunder; the mornings are cold, raw and hazy, the 
atmosphere being loaded with moisture ; the natives seem 
to suffer most at this time, slight cases of fever, colds and 
catarrhs, being very common; and now and then smart cases 
of dysentery are seen- During the monsoon in 1836, al- 
though rain was abundant on the coast, it did not extend to 
any distance in the interior, where a great scarcity was ex- 
perienced from partial failure of the rice cropsi 

^SduettoS?. With regard to agriculture, it may be observ- 

ed that rice is the grain chiefly cultivated, the 
whole surface of the district being nearly one continued suc- 
cession of paddy fields ; in all those places, to which remote 
branches of the rivers already enumerated do not penetrate, 
artificial channels leading from them, are formed for the pur- 
poses of irrigation ; and in consequence of their being filled by 
the south-west monso(fl| through the medium of the Cau- 
very, as well as by that from the N. E., the lands afford two 
or three successive crops annually. Small quantities of cot- 
ton, and coarse kind of tobacco, are cultivated in the 
5 outhe|i||||rts of the district; a good deal of the latter is con- 
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ciimed by the nadres, m chewing. Dry grains are but little 
grown ; the following howeTer are to be found, gingely seed, 
natcheny, panicum italicum, and hdlcus spicatus, all of which 
are occasionally used by the natives, made into cakes. The 
following leguminous plants are also culdvated, viz. oolandoo, 
dholl, putchapiroo, mochacottah, and Bengal and Madras gram. 
The castor oil plant, and the lamp oil tree, grow in abun* 
dance, as do also the coriander and cummin plants ; the 
latter being much used by the nadves in curries, and other 
dishes. A considerable quantity of indigo is reared by the 
natives for dyeing piece goods ; all kinds of garden produce 
thrive well, as onions, garlic, chillies, brinjal, cucumbers, 
melons, pumpkins, betel leaf, fennel &c . ; and firuit is good 
and plentiful ; there are several large gardens in the neigh* 
bourhood of Myaverum, in which fruit trees of all kinds are 
cultivated, and attain great perfection. 

There are tolerably go^ reads between the 
principal towns and villages, which are at all times passable, 
^ing considerably raised above the level of the surroimd* 
ing plain. 

Town of TkOot*. town of Tanjore, the capital of the district, 

and the residence of the Bajah, whose territory extends to 
some distance round, contains a population of 80,000 souls, 
and is situated in an extensive flat plain, about 45 miles from 
the sea. The fort which is about 4 miles in circumference, 
is surrounded by a lofty fortified wall, and a ditch which is 
in some parts dry, and in others half full of stagnant water. 
The streets within the fort are irregularly built, and there 
are varipus alleys, and courts in every direction, without re> 
gazd to arrangement ; a wide space has howler been left, 
between the ramparts and the ho^s ; it contains also 
mmous'pt^odas, elevated considera* above the surroun&tg 
buildings. The houses of the respectable portion of the m- 
h^hkants are substantially built of brick and dhunam, and in 
many cases jre tastefully decorated} those of t^||Mr, are 
of mud, (which from the tenacious qiiaUty c4||||pfoU, is 
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well adapted for the purpose) and tiled; the yillagee outsidd 
the fort, are with but few exceptions built of mud, and 
thatched, the streets being narrow and irregular. A free 
communication exists between Tanjore, and the neighbouring 
towns of Trichinopoly, Combacouum, and Negapatam, by 
means of good roads. 


Riveri. The small* rivers in the neighbourhood are 

branches of the Cauvery, with the exception of the Vennar, 
and are suflSicient for the purposes of irrigation. 


There axe no mountains in the vicinity of Tanjore, but to 
the west and south the land rises considerably, and the face 
of the country becomes quite changed, the soil being gravel- 
ly, and dry grains only are grown, many parts are however 
quite uncultivated, and a considerable space is set apart by 
the Bajah, as a preserve for game, which is covered only by 
brush-wood; the soil this part is highly impregnated with 
iron. The few tanks in the neighbourhood are generally 
well filled from the rivers ; sluices being made to allow a 
free passage for the water. The country to the north and 
east is a continued flat, under rice cultivation, several miles 
in extent ; the ryots depend upon the S. W. monsoon for the 
irrigation of the fiirst crop of gr^n, water being conveyed for 
that purpose by branches from the Cauvery, by means of 
which the country is in a manner inundated, the N. E. mon- 
soon supplying that requisite for the second crop. 


There is no jungle within ten miles of Tanjore, the nearest 
being at Senjeputty to the west, and Foondy to the south east. 


Water. Well Water is that principally used by the in- 

habitants, being considered more wholesome than the water 
from the rivers or tanks ; in many of the latter, it is quite red 
from the presence of ird^, and unfit even for culmary pur*- 
poses. ' 


The people appear generally speaking, to enjoy excellent 
health, ai^ to attain a great age ; mild fevers both of a syno- 
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diiu and intemittent cbaracteri ocoa^n^Uy came wider no* 
tioe, but they are subdued iritbout difficultji and ar« seldpm 
complicated with organic disease ; these complaints are most 
frequent during the preralence of the north east monsoon, £rom 
exposure to cold winds. 

Cholera has not been epidemic at Tanjore since 1 8S1 ; before 
that time it occasionally appeared with great severity, and num< 
hers fell Tictims to it ; and no otiier disease of an epidemic cha^ 
racter, has been known at this place, within the memory of the 
oldest in^bitant, and all bear testimony to the extreme salu* 
brity of ‘ the place ; it is held in such high reputation by 
the natirM, as to be the resort of many, who having obtained 
a competency make choice of it as. a fevored spot, when they 
'may spend the evening of their days. Animals are also healthy, 
none appearing to suffer from any thing like endemic maladies, 
and the native residents attribute this peculiar exemption from 
disease, both among themselves and the cattle, to the extreme 
purity of the water in the vincity of the town. 

Bice is the food principally in nse among the 
native, and its cultivation is so general in the district, and its 
price so much lower than elsewhere, that it is within the reach 
of all } some however of the poorer classes, in time of scarcity, 
make use of the grain called cumboo. 

Tiradw. ^ great variety of trades are carried on at 

Tanjore, the principal of which are manufactures of silks, mus* 
lins and cottmu. 

The sepoys’ barracks are placed on an open, dry and slight- 
ly elevated piece of ground, about a mile south-east of the 
fert It consists of a building 30 feet in length, and 18 
in breadth, substantially built of brick and chunam, and oo- 
TWed with tiles. ^ <> 

!IWe is no public hospital the station, but a part of the 
asdetant surgeon’s premises, consisting of two small rooms, 
is appropnated for that purpose, one room is used as a dis- 
jpUnsaiy, and thf other is occupied by the few sick sepoys of 
the native drfeidtmeW stationed at Tanjore. 
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Tke following register shews the mean thermometric range 
for one year^ commencing in March 1B85. 
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COMBAOONUM. 


Son*rf district of Combaconum, edtilated in the 

richest part of the Tanjore province, presents 
quite the appearance of a garden ; the rivers Coletoon. and. 
Cauvery, with their branches, which intersect the country in 
all diroctionSf contributing much both to its beauty and fer> 
tility. The district extends about ^ miles east and west ; 
and 30 miles north and south ; approaching in some parts, to 
within ten or fifteen miles of the sea. It forms a rich alluvi* 
al plain throughout its whole extent ; paddy fields occupying 
by fiur the largest portion of the land, which is generally un- 
der cultivation about eight months in the year, and yields 
two crops of grain ; .the other parts of the country are under 
plantations of cocoanut and betel trees, plantains &c.; and dry 
grains, |uch as raggy, cholum and gram, are likewise par- 
tially oiltivated. 


Rivers and 
streams. 


The rivers and streams which are very nu- 
merous, yield an abundance of water during 
six or eight months, from July, till January or February, the 
whole country then assuming a most verdant aspect. An an- 
nicut having been lately erected across the Coleroon, about 
12 miles N. E. of the tovni of Combaconum, a considerable 
body of water has been made to pass firom that river, into the 
Oauvery, whereby a sufScient supply is now available, to 
enable the ryots to carry on their cultivation, at all seasons 
of the year* 

CUmalA. 


Exesnptioii Arom 
diseaae. 


For climate, see general description of Tanjore. 

No epidemic, or any other serious disease, 
has been knosvn in this district for many years 
past j in 1819, ' cholera and small pox made considerable 
haVod amongst the natives, and occasional Severe visitations of 
disease, are spoken of as having occurred previous to that 
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period. From May till October is the most healthy period 
of the year, as during the other months cases of cholera, small 
pox, fever, diarrhoea and dysentery, occur from time to time. 

Vaccination has been carefully kept up, two 
thirds at least of the children having undergone 
that operation, and for the last six of seven years, an anxious 
desire has been evinced by all classes of the natives, to have 
their families vaccinated, thus accounting for the compare* 
tive exemption from small pox. 


fee*"" There are said to be 400 villages within the 

range of this zillah, all amply supplied with 
tanks, and wells of good water. The population in 1826, 
amounted to about 95,000 souls ; and in 1887, it had increas- 
ed to 1,15,000, of these 68,400 were males, and 66,600 fe- 
males. 


The inhabitants live chiefly on rice, eaten with curry, fish, 
or butter milk, they also make use of mutton and fowls occa- 
sionally ; they are industrious, sober and cleanly, anJ an ex- 
pedient magisterial superintendence preserves as much order 
as can well be expected. 


Combaconum. town of Combuconum, in which is situated 

the jail, hospital, and other public buildings, has several wide 
and airy streets, and extends about two miles in length, from 
N. to S., and one mile in breadth, from E. to W,, being dis- 
Dut^ce tiom ^^nt 80 miles from the sea ; like the surronn- 
ding country it is extremely flat and low; tlie 
Caurery and Asillar rirers approach dose to the suburbs. 

Howei. ho\M& are built in the usual native manner, 

and in some of the principal streets they have upper stories ; 
BttuT. public bazaar forms a long and tolerably wide 

street, and is well stocked with provisions of all kinds ; end 
being a place of extensive traffic, and of great resort for re- 
ligious purposes, Combaconum is much frequented by stran- 
gers from all parts of soufbern India. The chief roads are. 
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one from Madras, and another from the sea coast, which rttn 
through the town. 

According to a census taken in 1826, the population of 
the town amoimted to 24,900, viz. male adults 9,360, female 
adults 8,855, male children 3,750, female children 2,935, 
and in 1837, it was found to have increased to fully 30,000 ; 
there are 2,953 tiled, and 3,981 thatched houses in the town, 
most of these with upper stories, being of the former descrip^ 
tion. 

There are several very celebrated pagodas at this place, 
and brahmins consequently form a large part of the communi* 
ty, they live entirely on the revenue derived from thepago* 
das. Weavers are also numerous, and a very industrious 
though poor class of the inhabitants. Byots, and labourers 
make up the remainder of the population; and but few 
mendicants are to be seen. 

The Tew Europeans located here, enjoy excellent healthi 
th^ houses are on slightly elevated gromd, and well situated. 

HospUd <1116 court house, a large commodious build- 
‘ ing, the jaU, <and hospital, distant from each 
other about one hundred yards, are erected on a sandy 
piece ofrgroundnear the river, being the most eligible site in 
die vicinity ; the jail and hospital are contained within the 
same enclosure, being separated by a partition wall, which 
divides the prisoners’ ccUs from the hospital, and sepoy’s 
^uard tooms ; the space occupied by the hospital is 183 feet# 
by 78 ; and that by the cells 1 82 fret square, a communica* 
tion exists between the two portions of ^e buiTding, by means 
of a gote^way in the partition wall ; the outer wall whitdi 
muxounds the whole, is about 15 fret in he^^ht. 

Tlie hospital is substantially buil^ km a tiled roof, and 
brielc 'flooring, and eonskts of five wards, one 36 feet by 16, 
the others 16 feet square ; it is well ventilated by doors ami 
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windows, but onproTided with verandahs ; one of the spart-> 
ments is used as a surgery and dispensary. Besides the 
guardroom, a coohing shed and well, the civil prisoners' cells, 
the necessary, and a small building used for deaning rice, are 
in the same enclosure with the hospitaL 

p The division for convicted prisoners, and those waiting fi>r 
trial, consists of nine cells, two cooking sheds, and two neoes* 
saries ; the largest sized cells are about 30 feet in length, by 
12 in breadth, the others average from 12 to 24 feet in 
length, and 12 in breadth, the whole being eight feet in 
height, they are well built, tiled, and have brick floors. 
There are five wells within the enclosure, which furnish an 
ample supply of good water at all seasons. Evfiry attention 
is paid both to the cleanliness of the jail, and its inmates, but 
diseases of a severe character, such as fevers, diarrhoea and 
dysentery have of late prevailed, attributable to the crowd- 
ed state of the building, there having been frequently from 
four to five hundred, confined in a space adapted to accom- 
modate only about 300; and in 1K87, they sufiered from 
a severe visitation of small pox, which spread to a considera- 
ble extent, from the circumstance just mentioned. 

Sapoyi itoM. The sepoys huts, »j>out 70 or 80 in number, are 
situated immediately on the bank of the river, near the jail 
and court house ; the men and their femilies, are generally 
very healthy. 

One of the wards of the jml hospital is appropriated for the 
reception of sick sepoys. See appendix, under the head 
Tanjore, for table of disease. 

The following tables No. 16 and 17, exhibit the nature and 
amount of disease and mortality, whicl^ have occurred amongst 
the inmates of the jaU, during the ten years from 1829, to 
1888, inclusive; they also exhibit the diseases classified, and 
point out the per centage of rack to strength, and <xf deaths 
to sick treated. 
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JAn, OF OOaiBA CO»OM. 

M. 17 — Taih txhibUmg tke mtnber of admksumt and deaths of the 
Priaonert under Trial, from each class of disease, for 10 years. 
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tebiS average annual strcngtli of the convicta^ 

during the ten years, has been 106, and the admissions into 
hospital, have amounted to 185, or 175 per cent ; the average 
annual number of deaths has been 12, or 1 1*608 per cent, on 
the strength ; the total number of admissions, havii^ been 
1856, of deaths 128, and, the aggregate strength 1,060, 

, The prisoners waiting for trial have been more numerous, 
the ^gregate strength amounting to 2,418 ; the admissions 
into h<Mipj|nl, have been 1,298, or 53*478 per cent, and the 
numlnar of deaths 114, or 4*714 per cent, on the strength* 

The most numerous admissions amongst both classes of 
prisoners, have been from feter$y howel camphikiUf erujpihe 
diseases, theumaiie aviations and dropsies j and thi greatest 
mortality has been produced by the same diseases. 

In the following table No. 18, are exhibited the annual ad« 
missions and deaths, from five of the principal diseases, vis. 
fever, cholera, diarrhoea, dysentery and anasarca ; the total 
sick treated and mortality are also given for the purpose of 
shewing the greiftt proportion of th|^ whole mortality occasion- 
ed by these diseases ; amounting to no less than 181, out of 
237, or very nearly 8-4ths, ^ 
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The marked increase of mortality in this JaS from the year 
1883| will not fail to be observed ; it has been occaBi<Hied 
chiefly by boirel complaints and dropsy ; indeed during the 
hut six years, the maladies whenee the increased number of 
deaths has proceeded, may be considered diseases of debility, 
for febrile and other complaints an acute form, although as* 
fuming a sthenic character at the outset, have rapidly and al* 
niost invariably in those cases where death ensued, declined 
in their prepress, into one or other of the two forms of dis* 
ease above mentioned. 

Th#^priuc^al exciting cause of this increase of sickness and 
mortality, in the opinion of the executive medical officer, and 
also of the superintending surgeon, has been the over-crowded ^ 
and badly ventilated state of the cells ; — and as will be seen, in 
1$66, (table No. 18) a considerable amelioration took place, 
after the removal in the previous year, of one hundred prison* 
ers from the jail ; and the annual per centage of deaths to 
atrength, will likewise be found to corroborate this opinion. 

The charactm: of these diseases has been very similar to 
those already described as prevail^ in the Madura and other 
jails in the ffivision, ngr has the treatment differed. 

It is wmrthy of observation that the inmates of this jail have 
almost completely escaped from attacks of cholera, though 
the disease prevailed in the district in 1829 and 1833. 

Amongst the class " other ^seases”, ideers form the greater 
. proportton, as in other jails; and previous to 1838 owing tor 
^ confined and iU ventilated state of the hospital, they 
fre(|neaitly a^umed a malignant character ; and this condition 
jclf the hospital is reported by the medical officer, to have ex* 
an equally pernicious effect on other complaints. 

'Sife' 

Two of the deaths, under the head ** other dheases”, were 
the result of wounds; in 1830 ten men attempted to escape, 
Were cut down, and the other eight seyerdy wounded 
1eif the peons; no less than sixty wounds having been isflictedl- 
ma thise ten menl 
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HEGAPATAM. 

Oewrtptifl® «* The town of Negapatwn which is situated on the 
Mefkpatun. comt, in 10® 46" North latitude, and 79® 56" 

East longitude^ stands on an open, lerel, sandy piece ' of 
ground, having a gentle slope to the sea, above which it is 
elevated about S or 4 feet It is of considerable extent, being 
built in a straggling manner ; and is estimated to contain a 
population of 10,000 souls ; a large proportion of these, arc 
the descendants of the original l^utch and Portuguese oolbnisti, 
by whom this place was formerly occupied ; the remainder is 
made up of hindoos, musselmauns and brahmins, but of these 
the hindoos constitute by far the largest proportion. Three 
principal streets or thorough-fares, which are wide, open and 
airy, intersect the town, two of them run parallel to each 
other, one at the east, and the other at the west end, being 
connected by the third nearly in the centre, from these all the 
others branch off, and are nothing better than narrow, con- 
fined lanes, more pardcultSly in the part occupied by the 
bmmt. Portuguese. The bazaar consists of four streets at the 
south east side, where various kinds of grains, vegetables, 
piece goods, country medicines &c., are exposed for sale. 

The country immediately surrounding the ' town is open 
and level, and a short distance to the southward there is an 
uncultivated waste, which is covered with sea water during 
the monsoon. From the slope however, towards the 
sea, there are no stagnant pools in or about the town, and a 
large drain running to the beach carries off all superfluous 
water. 


Ho«mm . The houses are generally large, and built of 

bri<flc with mud or chunam, and roofed with tiles ; those of 
thelnore rCi^eetable natives we dean, and well ventilated; 
they are usually quadrangular buildings, coniuting of two 
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compartments, having outer and an inner courts, vvith Terati* 
dahs round the inner sides ; the outer court serves as a kind 
of anti>room to the inner one, which is the “ sanctum saacto> 
rum/’ where the Emilies chiefly reside, and into which stran- 
gers are seldom permitted to enter. The houses occaj^ied 
by the European residents, and respectable Dutch, and Por- 
tuguese inhabitants, are in an open and airy situation, to the 
westward of the town, facing the esplanade, which intervenes 
between them and the sea. The ruins of the old Dutch fort, 
are stUl^to be seen surrounded by a ditch, which is however 
filled ttp in most plates, it .had long been a receptacle for 
stagnant water, and other putrescent matters, the exhalations 
firom which were considered highly injurious to the hmdth 
of the inhabitants ; besides haviqg been an intolerable public 
nuistmoe. 

Bs«k-ir*tar. Immediately to the south of the town a backwa* 
ter is formed, where the Valangancg river empties itself into 
the sea, it is capable of admitting vessels drawing little wa- 
ter, mi ch as dhonies and mussoolah boats &c., and small coun- 
try craft resort to it for shelter durmg the boisterous weather 
of the monsopn ; near its mouth, a long bar of sand running 
to a point, divides the hack-water from the sea, over which the 
surf in stormy weather breaks with great violence. 

Bowl*. Xhe roads in the immediate neighbourhood of 

Ilegapatam are in very good order, having of late undergone 
great iij^rovemcnts, most of them are shaded by rows of trees 
on eithw side. A new road has recently been made to the 
westward, leading to Tanjore, which commences to the npilh 
of the town, it is considerably elevated above the marshy 

S ' tbrqngh which it runs, and substauti^ bridges have 
trown across an arm of the back-water, smd some small 
..which lay in its coimse ; it affoi^B a more direct line 
of cofitmWic^(m, between the seaport town Nagore, and 
^Tjwa^e, lhaii ^'%OJ^rh Negapato, cutting o^ aconsider- 
conveyances were formwly oh£^d to ka- 
. focse ISy jpowtog) ^ 
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g^y yaf the Thfi station is remarkabljr healthy, and free 
from diseases of miasmatic origin, a dxcnmstance 
which might not, a priori be expected, from the marshy 
nature of the country to the southward ; the marshy grounds 
being however open and exposed to the winds from every 
quarter, no accumulation or concentration of such exhalations 
as may arise from it, can take place ; and this appears to ac- 
count for the immunity from disease, enjoyed by the inhabi- 
tants. Intermittent fever is of rare occurrence, 
and the commencement of the monsoon seems 
to be the only unhealthy period, as the natives then suffer 
from dysenteric affections, fevers of an ephemeral type, 
catarrhs, and other diseases caused by obstructed perspira- 
tion. The fevers generally yield rea^y to emetics, purgatives 
and antimonials, but they occasionally assume a continued 
fom, and sometimes prove fatal ; severe cases occur princi- 
among the convicts, and are attributable, 
to their working in irons, exposed to the sun, 
and to sudden transitions from heat to cold, at particular seasons 
brMsi»*ot*chu. year. A custom exists of firing the chests 

*«»• of children between the ages of four, and eight 

years, six or eight round cicatrices being observable on the 
breast of every child, after attaining its eighth year. Anasarcous 
diseases, psora an& venereal, are frequent. The 
native hakeems have no systematic method of 
treating diseases; in fevers the medicines used 
are stimulants, such as aromatic tonics, cloves and 
ginger; in dysentery decoction of cloves, and pomegranate 
bark are administered, and Imve been found useful in the 
chronic forms of the disease. 


ManiifAetans, 

Ice. 


The inhabitants are generally industrious, and 


fond of commercial pursuits; they traffic in 
rice, co&e, and other articles imported from Ceylon, and the 
islands to the eastward. There are no manufactures of any 


great extent at Negapatam, but cotton and sftk doths are 
wove ; and cocoanht, gingelie, and lamp oils which are here 
very cheap, are made jn considerable quantities ; ship build- 
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trite carried «a« but extenarelf. 

BtpojBtnwka. ff fcarracks for the sepoys, (a small detacbment 
of natire troops being stationed here) is an old Dutch dtr^> 
ing house, situated to the north treat of the esplanade, on u 
dry, sandy piece of ground, well sheltered and haring a 
garden in front encdosed by a low wall ; it is built of brick 
and mud, has a tiled roof, and consists of three apartments, 
(a centre |uid two side rooms), with a long rerandah in front; 
the foztn^r is that used by the sepoys, of whom about 
fifteen only are on guard at one time ; such as have families 
reside in file town, so that few, except the guard, remain in 
the barracks at night. The principal room is 40 feet in length, 
by 19 in breadth, haring a door and two windows in front, 
with anofiier door, leading into a back verandah, there is 
a small yard in the rear, surrounded by out-offices, and a 
hi gh wall ; the house is dry, and firee from any causes likely 
to produce disease. 

Bofpitd. hospital for the detachment, is in a heal> 

thy airy situation, fitcing the sea, from which it is distant 
about two Ipiudred yards ; in its front is a long cultivated 
slip of garden ground, sorrouiffied by a low wall ; the build* * 
ing is composed of three rooms, the centre in which the sick 
are accommodated, is 45 feet in length, by 14 in breadth, 
being well ventilated, and lighted by a door, and two win- 
dows in :b:ont; the other two rooms are used as a dispensaryj 
and for stores ; it is built of brick and mod, and roofed 
with cadjans ; a necessary and cookroom are attached to it, 
and. the 'whole of the premises <we in good repair, and capable 
of acoonunodatiag thirty patients. F<a table of diselses, soe 
api^din, under the head Tanjore. 

i ri/ 

jaU is ipefdiiolu, lofty and commodious, built of brick 
aud cbtutaaia, cotefed with tiles. Xt ia an edd fismily re*> 
(fijlcfiae/ sitttf^ an a aUgkt muinence, wHh its front tc» the 
sbi»fr(^wiu6kfrfr ^ 
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It consists of on« Isrge haUin th^ cwtrcj^ 60 feet by 40, and 
ten other rooms of viorious dimensions, each 30 feet in height, 
all well rentilated, and several of them having sky-lights. 

The verandah in front is %% feet long and 16 feet broad, 
that on cither side and in the rear, is of less breadth, but it 
is enclosed and partitioned off for cook rooms. The jail is 
calculated to accommodate 250 prisoners. ^ 

Thfe hospital is situated behind the jail and within the same 
enclosure ; it is equally substantially built, but not so well 
ventilated as the apartments of the jail. It is capable of con- 
taining 30 patients. See table at the end of this report for 
diet, clothing, labour, &c. 

Previous to 1884, no medical returns were furnished from 
this jail, the usual tables of disease cannot therefore be 
given. The sickness and mortality however, which have oc- 
curred amongst the prisoners, from that year, to 1841 inclu- 
sive, are exhibited in the following table No. 19, with the per 
centage of sick to strength, and of deaths to sick treated. 

The admissions into hospital are few in number, compared 
with other jails in the division, but the per centage of deaths 
is great, not only with respect tqthe sick treated, but also to 
the strength ; amounting to 10*367 on the admissions, and 
4-179 on the strength. 

This however, will not be wondered at, when it is consider-' 
ed that the prisoners at this station, consist exclusively of 
convicts who have been transferred from other jails, many of 
whom are reported to have arrived in an advanced stage of 
disease, especially those from Combaconum. 

It is considered to be by far the most healthy jail in the 
division, and this can only be ascribed to its locality, and to 
the ample airy room afforded to its inmates, for with regard 
to diet, clothing, labour and exposure out of doors, all pri- 
soners are placed in pretty equal circumstances. 
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JAIL or WBOAFATAlMt. 

No. l9~Taih egh&iHng ^ Numher of Admmioni tmd Deaths of 
Hha Omnded Prisoners, from eaeh doss of Disease, from 18S4 to 
1841 mduske. 




ISM to isii 
inclusive. 

Admissions ft deaths 

III 

l] 

li 

v-g 

II 



Aggtegatestrength 

1861. 


ilisease. 



'’J 

II 

It 

CU88IS 

DIBKASB8. 

1st Half. 

|8d Half. 

1st Half. 

SndBslf. 

li 

Ad. 

Dd. 

Ad. 

Dd. 

Ad. 

Dd. 

Ad 

Dd. 



Fevers 

'Febris ephemera 
„ intermit, quot 
„tettittens.... 

AS 

10 

7 

0 

1 

101 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 70 

5 

119 

4 

189 

9^ 

14 *861 

4 *761 


qom. conti- 
nual 

0 

0 

9 

3 






r.)ii>i^ii 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

7 

1 

g 

1 

0 *607 

6 >987 

U '500 

18 -361 

Diseases of 
the Abdo*^ 

'Diarrhcsa 

Dysenteria acu- 
ta et chronica. 
Collca 

6 

10 

3 

1 

s 

0 

9 

6 

3 

8 

4 

0 

^ 36 

3 

48 

9 

78 

18 

minal vis- 
cera. 

OlMtipatio 

Dyspepsia 

HepatiUB 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

89 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

] 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 076 

100 '000 

Diseases of 
the Lungs. 

rCatanrhus.*.. .. 

3 

] 

e 

0 

9 

1 

5 

0 

1 





Phthisis pulmo- 
nali*..,.., 

2 

2 

3 

{ 8 

4 

16 

5 

84 

9 

1 '888 

87 -500 

^Pneumonia..... 

% 

8 

1 

1 

) 








Diseases of 
the Brain. 

r Epilepsia. 

1 Paraiysls. ...... 

1 Phfanitlf- 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

! ‘ 

5 

4 

3 

9 

8 
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1 

1 

0 
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ErupiiveFc* j 

1 Variola, 

0 

0 

1 

,1 



1 




1 '068 

0 'OOD 

veis ... . I 

[VariceUa 

13 

0 

0 

0. 

1 “ 

0 

0 

14 

0 

Drc^ies... j 

[Anasarca....... 

' , 

6 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

•3 

0 

1 8 

5 

1 

5 

4 

13 

9 

0 '987 

69 '830 

[Uydrothorax.... 

1 

1 

1 
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Rheumatic ( 
affections. ) 

Rheomataeutus 
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6 

0 

8 

0 

1 » 

0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

0 
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5 

8 

3 
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0 

0 

1 1 

1 1 

i 6 


6 

1 

12 

3 

0 '911 
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li^acuBcuius. .. 

1 

0 

8 

1 0 
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Diseases of j 
the eye. j 

Diseases of j 
the Skin. | 

; Morbl oenlo^ 


' 0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 '308 

1 ‘747 

0 *000 
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|Morbi cutis.. .. 

13 

0 

10 

0 

13 

0 

10 

0 

88 



Other diseases.. 

91 

8 

87 

1 

91 

8 

67 

1 

MS 

*8 

11 *846 

8 *087 


Total*... 


"U 


Is 

869 

I? 

Its 

~Sfl 

681 


40 '310 

10 '367 


* iS/^*** vOUAd* inflicted by tbe peons, when seyeraJ prisoners attempted to escape 
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DISTRICT OF mcUlWOVOVX* 

8ono?tb?^o?r This Colleetorate includes an area of 8,000 
jectoratc. Square miles, and is divided into eight Talooks, 

YW. Conand, Lalgoody, Arialoor, Woodiarpallum,^Mooserg, 
Tooriore, Valcondapoorum and Vetticutty. The population 
is estimated at 667,976 souls. It is bounded on the south east 
by the Coleroon river ; on the south partly by the Tondiman 
Rajah’s coruatry, and partly by Madura ; on the west by 
Coimbatore ; on the north west by Salem ; and on the north 
and east by south Arcot. It may be described as an exten- 
sive plain, with here and there an isolated rocky mountain of 
granite, rising abruptly from the surface. 

The river Cauvery flows through the centre of the district, 
and a little above Trichinopoly divides into two branches— 
the southern retains its original name (of Cauvery) — and the 
other assumes that of Coleroon — numerous small streams are 
given off from them forming a rich and extensive delta, lying 
between Porto-Novo and Negapatam, on the coast. 

The rivers in this district derive their *chief supply of water 
from the western mountains, ^^id the mountains of Mysore ; 
shortly after the south-west monsoon sets in, they become 
filled from bank to bank — and the water is dra^n ofF in every 
direction for the cultivation of the country, by artificial cuts, 
sluices, &c., the whole country being nearly under water by 
the end of May, fi.*om which time until March a constant sup- 
ply is available, thus enabling the farmers, to carry on cultiva- 
tion for fully three-fourths of the year-^and to raise two, 
and spmetimes three crops of rice annually. 

To the southward of the station of Trichinopoly however, 
the ground is high and comparatively barren, from not being 
<!apable of irrigation from the rivers, and with this exception 
the cantonment is immediately surrounded by rice lauds, se- 
Yeral square miles in extent. 

z 
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Trichinopoly the principal station, and head 
quarters of the troops, composing this division 
of the army, is situated in North latitude 10- 60', and East 
longitude 78o 44', on the south bank of the river Cauvery • 
distant from the sea about 85 miles, and about 207 miles 
S, S. W from Madras* 

The station is bounded on the north and east, by the river 
Cauvery, and on the south and west by an extensive open 
plain, interspersed with numerous insulated masses of granite 
rock, and to the westward the country is well wooded, and 
highly cultivated. 

Climate. ^ Steady high temperature, cloudless sky, a dry 

close and sultry atmosphere, with much glare, and intense radia- 
tion of heat, are the characteristics of the climate of Trichi- 
nopoly. The heat, drought and glare, arc often very intense 
for months together ; the hot weather is however a good deal 
broken and varied, by high westerly winds ; and whirlwinds 
often accompanied by clouds of sand and dust, recur at short 
intervals often for a week or two at a time. The high winds 
and dusty weather which chiefly prevail during May, June, 
and July, render these months the most disagreeable part 
of the year, the atmosphere being obscured during the day 
by the clouds of dust. The^ monsoons are not well marked, 
unless by a change in the direction of the vind. 

The climate of this part of the southern division, may with 
tolerable accuracy be divided into three seasons ; viz. the hot 
and dry, the hot and windy, and the cool and showery, or 
more simply into eight months hot and dry, and four showery. 
March, April and May are always exceedingly sultry, with 
much thunder and lightning, and occasionally heavy thunder 
showers occur ; but from 9 A. m., until 4 p, it is always 
disagreeably hot. June and July are also hot, although in 
a less degree, the heat being generally at its maximum about 
the middle of May. When the westerly wind sets in, the heat 
is moderated^ h^t when accompanied by dust it is, as already 
remarked, patticularly unpleasant. Thunder showers oocasi- 
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onally occur during a week or two, in tlie months of August, 
September, October and November, which are cool, cloudy, 
and pleasant. December, January and the greater part of 
February, are dry, cold in the mornings and evenings, but 
sultry and close during the forenoon. Fogs and dews arc 
rare^ known in the months of March, April and May, when 
the surrounding country presents the appearance of a vast 
desert. The rivers and tanks become dried up ; the trees shed 
their leaves, and vegetation is completely at a stand ; the 
respiration of animals at this time is panting and oppressed, 
in short all nature, both vegetable and animal, seems to 
droop, and shrink from the raging mid-day heat. When the 
rains succeed nature soon revives, and vegetation bursts forth 
with new life and vigour, and the eye is relieved from the 
oppressive glare and barrenness. 

The soil being so arid and sandy, there are scarcely any fogs, 
vapours or noxious exhalations and in this respect the climate 
is salubrious, the atmosphere being seldom damp or humid. 

The mean annual fall of rain does not exceed 
30 or 40 inches, and is often considerably less. 

The mean annual temperature of Trichinopoly, as ascer- 
tained by accurate observation, is about 85 the greatest heat 
observed being 102® in the shad^, the lowest 68®. When ex- 
posed to the sun the thermometer fiequcntly 'rises to 140®. 
The winds from October to May, are from the east and north. 
From May to October they become variable, but are generally 
from the west, south-west or south, and also sometimes north- 
westerly. The changes of the wind are generally very re- 
gular, at the stated periods which mark the two monsoons. 

Geology. Soil &c. gTOund OTOund Trichino- 

poly is rocky, sandy or gravelly, generally of but little depth, 
and is barren and uncultivated. The rocks are either dis- 
tinctly stratified, with rounded summits, or are disposed in 
large detached tabular masses. The strata or layers of rock, 
have generally a dip and declination to the south-west, west, 
or north-west, at angles varying from 26® to 30®, and seldom 





rise to any great height above the level of ihe country. 
There are several large beds of stratified rook immediately 
to the south'^nrestofthe cantomnent, betvreen the European 
and utillery barracks, on which the solitary cells, or congee 
houses for Europeans are btdlt. Besides the rock of Trich- 
inopoly, there are several other large rocks in the neighkigur- 
hood, of similar character and appearance, rising abrupUy 
in large masses of irregular shape, to a considerable height. 

The predominating or largest rocks, seems to be generally 
speaking, what would be called by geologists, secondary or 
transition granite, the lower rocks being secondary trap and 
greenstone. 

The granite has externally a dark or dull earthy colour, 
internally it is variegated, and contains a large proportion of 
felspar, with some quartz and mica. It is a hard and very 
durable stone, forming an excellent building material ; quarries 
of it are worked by natives. It is hewn out into pil- 
lars, and steps for staircases, and the walls of the fort and 
gateways are built of it. The sand of the rivers consists of 
fine quartz and felspar, interspersed with numerous small 
shining scales of mica, which sparkle and glitter like gold 
leaf, and is sometimes mistaken for gold dust ; from the red 
colour which many of the rd-jks assume externally, it is pro- 
bable that the/ contain a considerable proportion of iron-ore. 
No ores however are wrought, nor are there mines of any kind 
nearer than Salem, where the iron-ore is of excellent quality. 

On all the low ^ound, and near the banks of the rivers, 
the soil is rich and remarkably productive. In.many places 
near the fort, as already noticed, where it has been long 
under cultivation, it is a deep and black loam, mid yields three 
crops annually. 

Wherever there is a sufficient supply of water, the land is 
under rice cultivation, which extends for many miles along the 
banks of the tivers. The soil in the low grounds has generally 
a bottom of deep, stiff sad tenatious red coloured clay, with 
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an intemixtute of sand, from which excellent bricks and tiles 
ate made. 


rroduoe. rj^Q chief produce of the soil are rice, cocoanuts, 

(cultivated chiefly for the oil) plantains, choium, raggee, and 
various kinds of grain, tobacco is also cultivated to a great 
extent, in the neighbourhood, and cheroots form one of the 
principal exports; sugar-cane is but little grown. Every 
thing in husbandry depends on irrigation, manure being very 
little used. 

There are some very good gardens around Trichinopoly, 
excellent graft mangoes, grapes, pine-apples, custard apples, 
limes, oranges, and water-melons, and a variety of other kinds 
of fruit produced, are peculiarly grateful during the hot season. 

Mtoufacturfts. natives of Trichinopoly have long been 

famed for their skill in the manufacture of hard ware, cutlery, 
and jewellery. Their harness and saddlery ai*e also excellent, 
both as to workmanship and materials, and very moderate in 
price ; and large quantities of cheroots are manufactured from 
tobacco of superior quality, grown in the neighbouring dis-^ 
tricts. 


Habiti. people are active, intelligent and 

industrious race ; but those of low caste have the charac- 
ter of being addicted to tliieving ; arrack and other intoxi- 
cating liquors are much used by them, and they likewise 
smoke bhang. An ancient and strange custom exists, of em- 
ploying a Kho ucurrah*^ or thief catcher, who acts as a kind 
SSieTdSng the night, for the protection of houses and 
property ; these persons are generally attached to the com- 
pound and house, as a matter of necessity rather than of 
choice, and the continuance of the custom to the present time 
would seem to convey no very favourable idea of the efliciency 
of the poUce establishment. Khoucurras are said to have 
been formerly the dependwts of a neighbouring rajah ; the 
ncise they make, by shouting and challenging during the night, 
is exceedingly unpleasant, and disturbs the repose of strangers. 
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iwMcts, Mptues (jry ground, as in other parts of India is 

infested with myriads of white, black and red 
ants, and other destructive insects, which commit great ravages 
both in the fields, and in houses ; water snakes are very 
common in the paddy fields ; scorpions, and the cobra-de^manille 
are frequently found in houses ; the cobra-de-cappella is also 
occasionally met with. Common striped squirrels are very 
numerous, noisy, and troublesome, they frequent the roofs of 
houses, and are also destructive to iruit. Frogs swarm in 
the pools and tanks after heavy showers, and fill the air at 
night, with loud and incessant croacking ; eye files and mus- 
quitoes abound, especially after rain. 

Water. Water is of excellent quality, and abundant 

in quantity, being derived either from the Cauvery or its ar- 
tificial branches, or from wells which have been dug in 
almost every compound. Its purity is owing to the beds of 
clay and sand, through which it percolates. 


Fort, qjjg Fort, which includes the old town of Trichi- 

nopoly, is about two or three furlongs from the S. W. bank 
of the river Cauvery at the nearest point, and is a place of 
great antiquity. The flag-staff is placed on the summit of a 
rock of grarite, rising to a hli^ght of about 500 feet, called the 
" Eock of Trichinopoly,” which forms a conspicuous and im- 
posing object, seen from a great distance in every direction ; 
the view of the rock from the west, being not unlike that of 
Edinburgh castle in miniature. There is easy access from the 
south side, to the flag-staff by means of a spacious flight of 
stone steps, which about half way up passes through the site 
of an old magazine, accidentally blown up in the year 1772. 
3Hiifl elevated spot commands a most extensive and varied 
view of the surrounding country, including the island of Se- 
ringham with its numerous pagodas, and the serpentine me- , 
anderings of the Cauvery and Coleroon rivers. In the dis- 
tance, on the north and west, are seen the Shervatoy and Salem 
mountains, which divide the Carnatic from the Mysore coun- 
try ; on the east, souths and S. W. the perspective is exten- 
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«ive, and beautifully diversified by alternations of bill and 
dale, wood and stream, champaign country and cultivated 
fields. 

The fort of Trichinopoly with its strong and massy walls 
built of solid masonry, which are in general still in a good state 
of repair, though in some places rather dilapidated, bears the 
appearance of having been strongly and regularly built. The 
walls aie in some places double, and from 20 to 30 feet in 
height, of very considerable thickness, and upwards of two 
miles in circumference. Within them is a very extensive pet- 
tah, or native town, with a population of nearly 30,000 souls ; 
the houses and huts, are generally of the ordinary Indian 
construction, being low, narrow and very closely huddled 
together, having small pandals in front of them. As in 
other native towns the huts are without windows, and almost 
all present to a European eye, the appearance of being filthy, 
dark and ill-ventilated ; and an air of discomfort pervades the 
whole. The houses are however arranged in tolerably straight, 
wide and regular streets, which are usually crowded at all hours 
of the day, with multitudes of passengers, bullock bandies and 
cattle ; most of the streets having bazaars or shoi's for the sale 
of native manufactures, and commodities of every description. 

The Pay office^ Arsenal, Garrison Hospital, and the Com* 
missanat. Ordnance and Medical stores, arc situated within the 
fort, in the vicinity of the main guard ; as is also the Jail, 
capable of containing about 320 prisoners. 

It has been observed from the crowded streets, numerous 
buildings, and the proximity to the rock, that the tempera- 
ture of the fort is generally higher than that of the immediate 
neighbourhood or cantonment. Populous villages surround 
the fort in every direction. 

■ The country for some miles round, especially to the south 
west and west, is exceedingly fertile, and in a high state of cul- 
tivation, being interspersed with numerous cocoanut topes, 
and gardens well stocked with fruit trees, and vegetables of 
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various kinds. The soil in many places is a rich black loam^ 
producing excellent crops of rice, tobacco and various kinds 
of grain. 

The jail which was erected in 1806, is placed in a confined 
situation near the east end of the fort, close to the rampart. 
It is 168 feet in length from east to west, and 184 in breadth 
from north to south. Additional buildings were erected in 
1838, consisting of workshops, where cotton cloths, cumblies 
and paper are manufactured. The jail contains twelve sleep- 
ing cxAhf 80 feet by 14, each capable of accommodating about 
80 piisoners. ^ There are also eight cells for condemned pri- 
soners, each 8 feet by 6, and two separate apartments for 
debtors and security prisoners. The whole building can 
accommodate about 380 prisoners. 

The ventilation is very imperfect not only from the site, but 
also from the construction of the jail, the twelve cells being 
placed in two double rows. 

The hospital is within the same enclosure as the jail, and 
though somewhat enlarged in 1832, it is still found to be de- 
ficient in accommodation and defective in constiuction ; it is 
adapted for about 85 patients. 

The diet, clothing, hours^f labour &c. of the prisoners are 
given in the general statement annexed to the report of this 
division. 

In the following table are shewn, the nature of the diseases 
and amount of mortality, which have occurred amongst the 
inmates during a period of ten years, from 1889 to 1838 ; it 
also exhibits the diseases classified, and points out the per- 
centage of sick to strength, and of deaths to sigk treated. 
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JAIL OF T RICH IMTOrOLy, 

JVb. 00 — Table exhibiting the number of Admissions and Deaths of the 
Convicted Prisoners, from each class of disease, for 10 years. 
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diseases, particulaily fever; and an obstinate diarrhoea has 
been in many cases, the immediate cause of death. 

In the treatment of diarrhoea, it has been found, that along 
with attention to diet, ipecacuanha with opium and tonics, were 
the most appropriate remedies. 

In the class of other diseases,’^ ulcers form nearly 2«^ds 
of the admissions ; it has been remarked that the smallest 
scratch often becomes a troublesome sore in this jail, from the 
want of due ventilation both in the jail and hospital ; and a 
fatal diarrhoea has ensued in several cases of ulcer, in patients 
who have been under treatment for some length of time 
in the hospital. 

Amongst the deaths under the head “ other diseases, are 
included no less than seven from sabre wounds, inflicted by 
the peons, when piisoners have attempted to escape ; viz. two 
in 1830, and five in 1836. 

The aggregate strength of the prisoners M^aitiiig for trial 
from 1829 to 1838, has been only 25, from whom there were 
20 admissions into hospital, (including nine from bow^el com- 
plaints) with 2 deaths, one from diarrhoea and one from dy- 
sentery. ^ 

Mnaarj Canton- Cantonment, in which the troops comiios- 

ing the garrison are quaitered, stands at the d^.s- 
tance of from two to three miles south-west of the fort, on 
the extensive plain already mentioned. 

The linos for the men and the oflicers bungalows, cover a 
very large space of ground, being scattered over a superficial 
area of not less than 6 or 7 miles in circumference. Many of 
the bungalows occupied by the military officers and civilians, 
are large, of elegant construction, and have extensive well 
wooded gardens attached to them ; and a lofty and sp' cious 
buildinginalarge, but very barren and rocky compound, situa- 
ted near the southern exti emity of the cantonment, is occupied 
by the general officer commanding the division. 
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Force at the 8ta- troops generally consist of one regiment of 

native cavalry, one company of European foot artillery ; one 
regiment of H. M’s, foot, and four regiments of native infantry, 
forming a force of between 4 and 5,000 men. The native 
infantry corps furnish detachments in rotation to Tanjore, 
Combaconum and Negapatam ; and occasionally to Coimba- 
tore, amounting to fi’om four to six companies, which are 
relieved twice a year. 

Arhiieiy bar- barrack for the artillery Hes at the western 

exli eniity of the cantonment ; it is a spacious, lofty, well ven- 
tilated and even elegant building, in an airy and well raised 
situation. Though not originally intended for troops, it is 
found in respect to healthiness and convenience, to answer the 
purposes of a barrack remarkably w ell, both in point of ac- 
commodation and situation. It is substantially built of brick 
and cliunam, well lighted by Venetian doors and window^s^ 
and the roof being lofty, it is particularly well ventilated ; it 
has a terraced roof, and brick floors chunamed over. There 
is a mango tope inside the barrack walls, where the men can 
amuse themselves, and take exercise morning and evening ; 
and a stream of excellent water runs within 200 yards, in 
which they bathe throughout the greater part of the year. 
'J'iiere is sufficient accommodJitfou for one hundred men, but 
the parcherry or huts, and^ other quarters allotted to the 
married men with families, of whom there is generally a large 
proportion, are defective in size, comfort and ventilation ; and 
the proportion of sick, among the families, from tlrese causes 
is sometimes very considerable. The hospital at present in 
use, is an upstair octagonal building attached to the barracks, 
it is rather small, and somewhat exposed especially during high 
winds and heavy rains ; but it is well ventilated, having Venetian 
doors, on all sides ; there is free access to an excellent terraced 
roof where exercise can be taken, by convalescents ; re- 
coveries are thereby much accelerated, which counter- 
balances its other disadvantages. A European hospital how- 
ever, ought not if possible to be under the same roof with 
a noisy barrack, besides which the sick have great facilities for 
obtaining liquor from their comrades, and others. 
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S5*^barrack°aud European infantry barracks are situated 

huipitai. church, about half a mile eastward to 

those of the artillery, facing the south, and having a spacious 
gravelly parade in front. The barracks which ai*e substan- 
tially built of brick and chunam, are calculated for the accom- 
modation of 800 men. They form a quadrangle, one half of 
which, 177 yards in length by 6 yards in breadth, and 12 feet 
high is tiled, the other portion, 140 yards in length, 5 yards in 
breadth and 12 feet high, being bomb-proof ; they have a 
clean, neat, and commodious appearance, and are unenclosed, 
except for a very short space near the barrack guard on the 
south face, which is in several important respects a great defect ; 
there is a well of good water in the centre of the square, which 
does not however afford a sufficient supply for the use of the 
troops, recourse is therefore had to the river water which is 
also of wholesome quality. 

The hospital stands at the distance of about 350 yards from 
the barracks, on the south-west side of the regimental parade, 
and faces the east. It is a commodious, lofty and well ventila- 
ted building, enclosed on all sides by a w all 10 or 11 feet in 
height; and though found to be too small when :he sick list is 
unusually heavy, it is otherwise very complete. Additional 
accommodation is now in progrjp'Ss of being built. 

Cavalry lines. cavalry lines are placed nearly in the cen- 

tre of the cantonment ; and necesarily occasion muen noise, 
and dust, in tlieir neighbourhood. They are besides fully half 
a mile distant from the riding school, which is also in a bad 
situation, and nearly two miles from the exercising ground. 
They however possess the great advantage of being near a 
stream of running water, besides which they are now very 
abundantly supplied with excellent water from a well close by. 
The water is drawn into chunam troughs. 

The hutting ground for the men covers a large space to the 
eastward of the horse lines. 

The cantonment is divided into two pretty]equal parts, by a 
small stream said to be artificially derived from the Cauvery, 
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some miles above Trichinopoly, and is the same which runs 
past the artillery barrack, and near to the cavalry lines. This 
stream, in its long and tortuous course, irrigates many thou- 
sand acres of paddy fields, and flows by a circuitous and sweep- 
ing channel, from one end of the cantonment to the other, 
being of incalculable advantage to the inhabitants in its neigh- 
bourhood. It is from twenty to thirty yards in breadth, of 
various depths at difierent seasons of the year, but generally 
fordable, and sometimes in the hot season nearly dry, it is al- 
ways crowded with multitudes of washermen, and water carri- 
ers. Two strong built bridges are thrown across the nullah, 
in the line of the greatest thoroughfiires, named the Pootoor,” 
and Dawks,” bridges, at each of which a small European 
guard is stationed. 

The lines, places of arms, officers' quarters, and 
sepoys’ hutting ground, of the four regiments of native infan- 
try, which are formed as it were into two brigades, two regi- 
ments being quartered in each, are situated nearly at the op- 
posite or north-west and south-east extremities of the canton- 
ment, and are separated from each other by the stream before 
mentioned. They stand upwards of a mile and a half apart. 

Immeaiately to the west of the Pootoor bridge, lies the 
Pootoor parade, a large rectangular plain, having a rocky and 
gravelly, but tolerably level surface. It forms the parade and 
exercising ground for the two regiments quartered in its im- 
mediate vicinity, and the whole of the troops in the cantonment 
are often assembled here for general parade, and guard mount- 
ing. It is bounded on three sides by the places of arms, regi- 
mental hospitals, oifierrs' bungalows, and also by the public 
road and hutting ground for sepoys, and on the fourth by the 
bank of the nullah. 

The officers’ bungalows in this part of the cantonment, are 
in general neat and commodious, though some are rather small. 
Several have large and well wooded compounds, and a few 
have tolerably good gardens. They extend for nearly a mile 
to the N. W., as far as the large village of Warriore, but are 
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irregularly scattered, ■widely separated from each other, and 
several are at an inconvenient distance from the lines. The 
sepoys hutting ground lies to the east of the parade. The 
huts are disposed in tolerably straight, wide and regular 
streets, with channels in front ; they seem too close and crow- 
ded, nor are they in general so healthy as the other lines in 
the cantonment. The hospitals are small, ill ventilated, too 
narrow, low roofed, and can accommodate only 30 patients. 
The lines of the two other regiments of native infantry, form 
the south-eastern boundary of the cantonment. Laving origi- 
nally been intended as barracks for European artillery ; the 
public buildings, the dcp6ts or places of arms, and the hospi- 
lals, are here of much superior construction to those before 
mentioned. 1'hey face to the south, are built on a fine open 
level plain, with a rocky bottom, and sandy or gravelly sqr- 
face^ which forms an excellent parade. The barracks are roofed 
with tiles, blue \\'ashed, and enclosed by a wall eight feet in 
height, they are well shaded in front by some fine old banyans, 
which are highly ornamental to this side of the cantonment. 
The same may be said of the hospitals, which are under the 
same roof. They are neatly constructed, situated about 300 
yards to the rcai* of the barracks, and raised about 3 feet above 
the ground ; they are floored with stone, have neat compounds 
around them, and are also enclosed by walls. The lines or 
hutting ground of the sepoys, are to the eastwaid of the hos- 
pitals, immediately in the rear of the places of arms, and at a 
convenient distance. The huts here are of a superior descrip- 
tion, though some are rather low and confined ; they are divi- 
ded into wide and regular streets, admitting of a free circula- 
tion of air, are consequently well ventilated, and being kept 
generally very clean, are particularly healthy. The propor- 
tion of sick is said to be usually less here than in the Pootoor 
lines. 

There is a very large tank to the south, partially filled with 
water, which forms the boundary of the parade and extxcising 
ground. The roads are planted with trees on each side, and 
there are several topes of trees in the distance, which add 
much to the beauty of the country. A want of officers’ bunga- 
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lows is felt at the Tanjore side of the cantonment, which though 
exposed to dust and high winds at some periods of the year, 
is in other respects well situated and healthy. 

gwfnd! general parade is an extensive open plain, 

on the extreme south of the cantonment, stretching from 
the church nearly two miles. The sub-soil is rocky or gravel- 
ly, with a sandy, level surface, but in many places it is inter- 
sected by the channels of numerous sti earns. It affords ample 
space for exercising and manoeuvering the whole of the troops 
in garrison, who, for two or three months in the cool season, 
are usually out once or twice a week ; the butts for artillery 
practice are constructed on its west side, and it is bounded on 
three sides by the race course and public roads, which as 
in other parts of the cantonment, ai‘e planted with rows of trees, 
some being of a very large si;5e ; these roads form the fashio- 
nable morning and evening ride. The race course is of am- 
ple extent, but rather sandy in some places; and the stand is 
now in ruins, there having been no public races for many years. 

Public rooms. Public rooms, raised and supported by volunta- 
ry contribution, are placed in a centrical situation a little to 
the west of the cavalry lines. They contain a subscription 
library, well supplied with b(joks, and periodical publications ; 
and a reading room, ^ 

piacw of wor- John’s Church, a handsome building, is situ- 
ated close to the general parade, on the north-west face, it is 
rather distant from the Pootoor side of the cantonment, and 
is nearly three miles from the fort ; it affords ample accommo- 
dation for the European inhabitants and troops ; divine ser- 
vice being performed regularly twice on Sunday. The church- 
yard is a , spacious enclosure ttuckly studded with, the tombs of 
Europeans. This church is rendered interesting as the place 
at which Bishop Heber preached his last sermon, his philan- 
thropic labours having been suddenly terminated at Trichino- 
polyouthe 8d April 1826; and his remains are entombed near 
the altar, a mural tablet with a short and simple epitaph, 
marking the spot. 
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There is a small roman catholic chapel, and a burying ground 
in the western outskirts of the cantonment, at which a Portu- 
guese priest officiates, as at other European stations through- 
out the presidency. 

There is likewise a large missionary chapel in the fort. 

The native inhabitants are principally Hindoos or Gen- 
toos, probably not more than one fifth being Musselmauns. 
In the native infantry regiments however, the latter are usually 
two-thirds, or three-fotirths of the whole. 

pagodaa. The hindoo pagodas on the island of Seringham, 

which is 9 miles long, and from 1 to 3 in breadth, have long 
been famous over India for their number, size, wealth, and 
antiquity, and there arc likewise great numbers of other pa- 
gan buildings of smaller note, some literally covered -with 
carving, and ornamental work. Many sacred spots, are to 
be met with throughout the cantonment. The natives gene- 
rally speaking, are followers of Vishna. 

toff^gnmnds burying and burning grounds, arc usually 

ill-placed, being close to the public roads, and in crowded 
parts of the cantonment, and suburbs. This appears a great 
error in a sanatory point of vie^f and might be easily reme- 
died, there being much waste ground available at a mode- 
rate distance. 
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gen”mUttbfe?of The general table No. 22, for European 

Mejwea. troops, includcs the sick of H. M.*s. Eegiment 
and one Company of Artillery at Trichinopoly, and also of a 
small detachment from the latter which is located at Palam- 
cottah ; it exhibits the admissions into hospital, and the mor- 
tality from the most important diseases each half year, for 
a period of ten years from 1829 to 1838 inclusive ; it 
also points out the annual per centage of sick to strength, 
of deaths to sick treated and of deaths to strength ; the 
average of these, as shewn in the abstract table No. 23, 
and 3*934 being 169*737, 2*317 respectively. 

The average of admissions into hospital will be observed 
to hold pretty uniform, nor has the mortality varied very 
much, except in 1882 when it was nearly doubled, both as 
regards the liumber of deaths to sick treated, and also to the 
numerical strength, and which increase it will also be ob- 
served was occasioned solely by cholera ; the disease attacked 
H. M.^s. 64th Regiment in the month of March of that year, 
shortly after their arrival at Trichinopoly, and no less than 
149 cases, with 37 deaths, occurred. 

In 1833, 35 and 37, the mortality was increased somewhat 
above the average, in respect to the per ccntage of deaths 
to strengdi, but not from epidemic disease, and in 1885 the 
admissions are considerably above the average, caused prin- 
cipally by fever and dysentery. 

On referring to the general abstract table No. 28, it will 
be observed, that the total admissions have been 15,144, and 
the total deaths 351, from an aggregate strength of 8,922 men. 

The most prevalent diseases have been fevers, dysentery, 
%epsditis, venereal oomplainls, ophthcUmy, rheumatism and 
thonam leases: and the most ftital have been dysentery. 
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cholera^ fever, h^Utis and thoracic diseases ; the exact per 
centage of each of which to the strength is noted in the 
tables The solitary death under the head ophthalmy occ^^*- 
ring in 1852, it may be mentioned, was the result of an 
attack of delirium tremens. 

The admissions from fever and dysentery have been most 
numerous in the second half-yeaily period, and the latter dis- 
ease has been greatly more fatal during this season of the year, 
while cholera has occasioned a marked increase in the total mor- 
tality, during the first half-yearly period, a circumstance coin- 
ciding with the remark of Superintending Surgeon Currie, 
long resident in this division, viz., that cholera when it 
prevails at Trichinopoly in an epidemic form, occurs almost 
invariably about the beginning of the year, after the fall of 
rain of the north-east monsoon, but while the wind continues 
to blow steadily from that quarter.” 

The tables No. 24 and 25, shew the amount of the same 
diseases and mortality, which have occurred .amongst the 
Native troops at head quarters, and at the various out- 
stations in this division, during the same period of ten years. 

The total number treated has been 42,756, and 1236 deaths 
have taken place, in an aggregate strength of 71,142 men. 
The average per centage of sick to strength has been 60*099, 
of deaths to sick treated 2*890, and of deaths to strength 
1*737. 

Feoeec theumedmn, cutmeom diseasee, ophthalmy, and 
sypkUie have occasioned the most numerous admissions, and 
the mortality has chiefly resulted from cholera, fever, 
diarrhoea and dyemtery, and thoracic diseases. 

Th« ol sicknefis has been pretty nnifom during 

tite d0oennial period, and the amount in each of the hal^ 
yearly periods is nearly similar ; but the mortality is con- 
si^ahly greater here as amongst the European troops m the 
i!nt half-year, and it will be obserred to be occasioned also 
^aclhsively by chdera. In 1829, S8 and 37, this disease 
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prevailed more or less iu an epidemic form^ and increased 
the per centage of deaths, not only to the sick treated, but 
alsQ to the strength a good deal above the average already 
stated. In February and March 1829, 2Sl cases, witk 94 
deaths occurred in the 1 5th Begiment N. L, while marching 
through the division, and in J838 in the month of February 
64 cases, with 24 deaths, happened in the 44th N. I. at 
Trichinopoly. 

With regard to fever, the great proportion of cases of the 
intermittent type will not excite surprise when it is consi- 
dered that in many of the stations, the exciting causes of this 
disease are known to abound. During the months of J une, 
July and August, whilst westerly winds prevail, fever (ephe- 
meral and intermittent^ is common at Trichinopoly, but it 
has been observed invariably to become more so, on the set- 
ting in of the north-east monsoon ; at which time exposure 
to the cold winds during the night with insufficient cloth- 
ing conduce to the increase of fever, though from the ab- 
sence of any noxious exhalations from the ground, it is of 
a simple form and by no means fatal. 

The tabular statements No. 28 and 29, have been framed 
similarly to those given in the preceding divisions, from the 
abstract returns No. 23 and 25, and exhibit much informa- 
tion relative to the corresponding diseases amongst both Europ- 
ean and Native troops. 

The other tables No. 26 and 27, exhibit the admissions and 
deaths from each disease in the various classes therein men- 
tioned, during a period of five years from 1834 to 1838, as 
in the two preceding reports ; the total sick from each class 
is also shewn, with the mortality, and the per centage of ad- 
missions to strength, and of deaths to sick treated. Amongst 
the European troops, the greatest number of admissions have 
been from the classes of feter^ bowel complaints including 
dysentery i and hepatttisj venereal complaints^ rheumatic affec^ 
tionSi diseases of the lungs and of the hrain^ wounds and acc e- 
dents and opMlialmy; and the most fatal have been oAdo* 
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mifud complaints, facers, cholera, disease of the brain and of 
the lungs, rheumoitism and venerecd affections. 

The per centage of sick to strength during the five years, 
has been 181*450, of deaths to sick treated 1*922, and of 
deaths to strength 3*487. 

In table No. 27, for Native troops, the greatest number of 
admissions have been from the classes of feters, howd com^ 
plaints, rheumatic affections, diseases of the skin, wounds and 
if^ries, and venereal affections; — and the greatest mortality 
has resulted from cholera, fevers, abdominal complaints and 
diseases of the lungs, and of the brain. 

The admissions into hospital during the five years have 
averaged 69*642 per cent on the strength, the deaths to sick 
treated 2*220, and the deaths to strength 1*544. 

The tabular statements No. SO and 31 have been framed from 
these two returns No. 26 and 27, in the same manner as in the 
reports of the Presidency and Centre divisions, and exhibit at 
one view, the proportion and per centage of admissions and 
deaths, fi:om the principal classes of disease. 
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As the general table* No. 22. for Europeans, includes also 
the sick of the Artillery at Trichinopoly, the following have 
been framed to exhibit the admissions and deaths separate- 
ly, and for the purpose of comparison, as regards the most 
important diseases. The sick of the detachment of Artillery 
at Palamcottah is included, but this is not considered to vitiate 
the general results. The table for H. M.’s. troops comprises 
eight complete years, when the same regiment occupied the 
station during a period of 12 months ; that for the Artillery 
embraces ten years, as the number being very limited, it was 
thought proper to extend it to have larger numbers, and so to 
obtain more accurate inferences. 


Table No. 32. 

H. M.*8. Regiment, Aggregate Strength 6231. 
1829,3], 33 37 and 1839. 

Table No. 33. 

II. C. Artillery yigg Sir. 955 
From 1833 to 1811 inolu8i\e. 





O 




■s^ 


^6 


|f 

11 




is 




ts 




p * 
£5 

U 


1 

Died 

m 


1 

Died 

Pi( n 


Fevers 

9269 

34 

36 *397 

1 '498 

342 

4 

35 '811 

1 169 

C'holera 

50 

27 



3 

2 

0 -314 

66 '666 

Diarrhwa 

3U 


3 -432 

MigmTiil 

81 

1 

8 '795 

■■IPS 

Dyaenteria acuta 

1276 

95 


7 '145 

106 

7 

11 099 

6 6031 

„ CKnmioa 

31 

7 

0 '497 

22 *580 

9 

0 

0 '942 

.MMIHIQI 

Hepatitis acuta 

674 

23 



152 

8 


1 973 

„ Chroinca 

49 

6 


12 '214 

27 

0 

2 *827 

0 000 

Catarrhus 

165 

4 

2 '646 

2 *424 

69 

1 

7 

1 -449 

Phthisis pulmonulis 


5 



4 

1 

0 -418 

25 -000 

Hcemoptjsis 

3 

0 

P. '046 

0 '(KH> 

2 

0 

0 209 


Pneumoma 

235 

2 

3 769 

0 -831 

12 

0 

1 256 


Apoplexia 

29 

16 

0 '465, 55 172 

0 

0 

0 OiX) 


Fanuysis 

31 

3 

0 '497 

9 '677 

1 

0 

0 *104 


Delirium Tremens 

45 

2 

0 721 

4 444! 

16 

0 

1 *675 


Rheumatismus acutus 

388 

1 

6 ‘223 

0 257 

97 


IG 157 


„ Chromeus 

43 

0 

0 689 

0 '000 

37 

1 

3 -871 


Other diseases .... 

6051 

12 

97 -064 

0 198 

1297 

8 

135 '811 

BJBii 

Total. . . . 

11463 

237 

183 878 

2 067 

2258 

28 

236 439 

1 '240 


Fer centage of deaths to strength 3’601. 
H. M.*b. troops. 


Per centage of deaths to strength 8 SSL 
11. C. troops. 
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No. 84 — Table exhibiting the sichnees and mortality amongst 
the OFFICERS of H. Regiments at Trichinopoly^ 

daring a period of eight years,^ 


Aggregate Strength 
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? 





CLASSES DISEASES. 

J 

< 1 

1 


Febrm intermit 

quot 

„ remitlens . . 
,, com conti- 
nua 


{ Diarrhoea ... . 



' * ‘ 

pyepepsia..:.;: 

lcti*ru« 

Hepatitis 

JOinease. 

the Lung^ (vuJJZo^a."" 

'ApopU'Xia 

Epilepsia 

DUee^e. of, S"*!"!?: 

thoBram.<Co«S» 

Delirium T^e- 

, mens...... .. 

Rheumatic < Rheumat acutus 
aifectiuns. ( ct chronicus.. 

/ Syphilis primi- 

I G™o«hia. : ; : : 

fcctums. . 1 ifprnia humora> 
\ Us.. 

oculoriim 

do. Skin., cutis. 

Other diseases 


Nofc—Pcr centage of deaths to strength 3*214 
• Vu. 31. 33. 34. S3, 36, 37 and i8.i9. 


deaths to sick 
treated. 
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^ SOVTBBRXr OlVXSXOXr. 

No. 85 — Table exhibiting the sickness and mortality amongst 
iheWOMENof H. M's. Regiments at Trichinopoly, during 
the same period of eight years. 


Aggregate Strength. 

734 

CLASSES DISEASES. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Totaladmissions 
from each class 

!s 

eS O 

H 

Per centaife oij 
sick to strength 

9 , 

is 

PH'9 

Fevers ! 

Febrisremittens 
.. intermit quot. 
„ com. eontl- 
uua...... .... 

19 

3 

’ .S25 

2 

0 

4 

1 347 

6 

47 *275 

1 729 



8 

2 

8 

2 

1 *089 

25 *600 



15 

0 




Diseases of 
the abdo- 
minal V19-' 

Dvsenteria. . . . 
Colica 

94 

23 

7 

g! 

0 





Ohstipatio .... 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

I' 189 

7 

25 *749 

3 *703 

cera 


1 






Gastritis. ....... 

7 

1 







21 












Diseases of 
the Lungs 


4 

0 

} « 


I *771 


Pneumonia 

9 

1 

1 

7 ‘692 



3 

8^ 



0 *681 

60 *000 

the Brain. 

1 i-lyaLaHa. 

s 

0 


8 








Rheumatic | 
aCections. j 

^ Rheumatismus . 

• 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 *681 


Diseases of 
the eye. . . 

1 Morbi oculorum 

185 

0 

185 

0 

25 204 


do. Skin. . 

,, cutis........ 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 *408 

0 *000 

Other diseases. . 

101 

•1 

101 

1 

13 *760 

0 990 


Total. 

'*856 

20 

866 

20 

116 *618 

2 336 


Notb— P er ceutage of deaths to strength 3*724. 
« A severe contusion. 
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SOVTBBltN DIVISION, 

No. 36 . — Table exhibitiny the sicknese and mortedity amongst 
the CHILDREN of H. MJs. Regiments at Tnchincpoly, 
during the same period. 


Aggregate Strength* 

961 

CLASSES. DISEASES. 

1 

1 

i 

l§ 

S’o 

l§ 

lotal deaths 
om each class 

o.d 

|! 

£! « 

if eentage of 
eaths to sick 
treated. 


< 

& 


•h 



rFebrivS iiitorinitt 







1 quotid 

3 

0 

) 




Fevers . ..remittetw . 

43 

1 

> 392 

26 

39 *959 

6 '632 

} ,, com. conti- 

nua 

346 

20 

j 




Cholera 

19 

5 

U 

) 

5 

1 *223 

41 *750 

“^(Diarrli®, 

59 

9 


\ ‘‘onteria . . 

99 

13 

J 159 

23 

16 *207 

14 -465 

I Marasmus.. ... 

1 

1 




cera \ 



/ 





10 

0 





Diseases of ) Phthisis pulroo- 
the Lungs ]| nalis 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 *936 

10 *526 

' Pneumonia 

2 

1 

) 




Convulsio 

7 

6 

7 

6 

0 713 

85 714 

Eruptive fe- ( Var]c4»11a 

vers. ..... 1 Rubeola j 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 ® 

0 

0 -815 

0 -000 

Dropsies... . Anasarca, ...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 *101 

100 ‘000 

Ulcus grave.. .. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 203 

100 -000 

Dentitio 

4 

3 

4 

3 

0 -407 

75 *000 

Diseases of the t Morbi oculo- 

907 



Eye.. ....... t Tum. ....... 

0 

907 

0 

92 *456 

0 *000 

do^ Skin ,, cutis, ,...u 

90 

0 

90 

0 

9 -174 

0 *000 

Other < 

80 
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Meteoroiogictd Observations, made at Trichinopoly, in 1841 and 184S. 
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Table exhibiting the number of admissions and deaths, in the detach- 
ment of native troops stedhned at Salem, from 18^9 to 1838 inclusive. 
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V 


COIMBATORE. 


Tahh exhibiting the number of admissions and deaths^ in the detach- 
ment of native troops stationed at Coimbatore^ during a period of 
seven years, from 1832 to 1838 inclusive^ 













APPENDIX, SOtJTHEEN DIVISION, 


TEAVANCOEB. 


The following table exhibits the names, area, and popula- 
tion of each district, according to the census taken in 1836, 
amounting to 12,80,668. 













Statistical Table for Tinnetelly^ for the year 1837 . 
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